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My car had just reached the dock 
when the sirens in the town began to 
wail. The mournful sound was taken 
up by the ships lying in the river. 
Enemy planes in sight! High above 
lus &@ balloon, the first and last Rangoon 
ver knew, swam idly like a silver fish, 
ark against the sapphire sky. It 
used some comment, although to 
he initiated it meant only the arrival 
of an ammunition ship and—certain 





















f the end. A squad of black-bearded 
Sikh police from the dockside marched 
ross the Strand Road on their way 
the shelters ; their boots rang loud 
n the deserted pavement. The Indian 
efugee passengers squatting in the 
heds huddled closer, but otherwise 
id not move; a few stuffed cotton- 
ool into their ears. There were two 
lis of sand-bags near the dock gates, 
ut few people sought refuge behind 
hem. It was the hottest hour of the 


he welcome “ All Clear” sounded a 
igh of relief seemed to come from the 
ple. Some tried to get through on 
0 the pontoon—it was heart-breaking 
have to sit there looking at the 
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river and the ships out in the stream ; 
but the police pushed them back and 
closed the gates. Outside, the sun beat 
down mercilessly from an incandescent 
sky. There was not a scrap of shade ; 
it was better in the shed, despite the 
sour odour hanging over the crowded 
pens. At last a ship moved out of the 
line, drew slowly alongside. Gang- 
ways were run up; the gates opened ; 
the crowd, carrying boxes and bundles 
on their heads, surged forward. 

No time was wasted in getting the 
refugees on board. At this period, 
with the Japanese at the Sittang 
Bridge, ships were leaving for’ India 
at the rate of one or two a day, and 
more were alriving despite enemy 
submarines in the Bay of Bengal. 
From excitement and perhaps exhaus- 
tion a Madrassi woman let her baby 
fall with a loud plop into the river. 
Straightway an up-country Indian lad 
jumped in and fished it out astonished 
at its total immersion, but none the 
worse. A babel of voices came from 
those who were crowding on to the 
ship, pressing forward across the 
gangways as they clutched their be- 
longings. Quickly decks, hatches, alley- 
ways, cabins were packed with sweating 
humanity. The Chinese stewards and 
crew—the ship was one of several 
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transferred from the China coast when 
it appeared likely that Japan would 
strike—worked on imperturbably. So, 
too, did the handful of British officers. 
Then above the pandemonium there 
came the hiss and clank of a winch; 
the main gangway was coming up. 
A little knot of officials in crumpled 
white suits and glare glasses, alone on 
the deserted pontoon, were dealing 
summarily with one or two rascals 
who had tried to slip aboard as stow- 
aways—though probably not more 
than half the passengers had tickets. 
Laughing, they swopped jokes with 
the officers on the bridge, and we 
cheered them as they turned back 
towards the sultry city and another 
night of suspense. Brave men all, 
they came out a fortnight later on the 
last ship, having stuck to their posts 
to the end. By that time the docks 
were enveloped in smoke and flame, 
and the Rangoon river itself was a 
river of fire. 

Ten minutes later we were steaming 
fast down-river on the last of the ebb, 
and hundreds of refugees sighed happily. 
Only the ship’s officers knew how 
great a risk we were running. For the 
ship was packed from stem to stern 
with frightened coolies, men, women, 
and children. No one ever knew how 
many we had on board, except that it 
was several hundred more than the 
stringent regulations of the Board of 
Trade allowed. It is forbidden to 
carry deck passengers forward ; here 
they were packed twelve deep right 
to the fo’c’sle-head, thus endangering 
the life of every member of the ship’s 
company. There were neither life- 
belts nor boats for more than a fraction 
of the passengers; boat drill was 
impossible, since no one could move 
on deck. Every square foot of space 
was occupied either by people or 
luggage, the strangest assortment of 
household goods it is possible to 
imagine: clothing, cooking-pots, cheap 
gramophones, bird -cages, lanterns, 
hideous pictures, the dearest posses- 
sions of coolies and small shopkeepers, 
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seized at the last moment and tig 
up in the family bundle. It 5 
certain that had we been spotted by 
an enemy ship, not a boat nor, 
raft would have been launched. By 
desperate situations demand heroir 
measures. 

Nevertheless we were a careita 
company in the saloon, all of us bound 
for India on special jobs. Two ha 
known recent disaster. There was the 
second engineer of a sister ship. He 
told us that a fortnight ago, as they 
rounded the coast of Burma, they had 
met an enemy submarine and hai 
been set on fire by her guns. The 
got away in the boats that tim, 
The other, a tall lean Scot, blue-eyei 
and sandy-haired, his wrinkled weather. 
beaten face charged with a Puckish 
smile, had escaped from Hong Koy 
by motor-boat after the surrende, 
with a gallant crew. They had landei 
somewhere on the China coast, whens 
pirates turned guerilla had led then 
through the Japanese lines. So they 
had crossed China and come to Burm 
just in time to get out. His wom 
uniform carried the ribbons of th 
1914-18 war. ‘All my luggage,” he 
explained with a toothless grin, “ wa 
the clothes I stood up in. Yes, it wa 
damned cold in Western China. Th 
first thing I have to get in Calcuttass 

I had to leave even tha 
behind.” 

At dusk we dropped the pilot # 
the mouth of the river and began 0 
sweep round the are of gently rockig 
buoys towards a blood-orange sunsé. 
The afterglow faded. Not even! 
navigation light showed as we slippe 
out into the Bay of Bengal and weil 
full speed ahead. There was no moo 
Mercifully the night wrapped us rount 
though the northern sky, brilliat 
with the winter constellations, seem# 
to illuminate the dark ocean for milé 
around. As we cleared the delta} 
thought of what I had seen the previou 
day on the Prome road: that endlé 
procession of silent coolies, with bunds 
on their heads, marching, marchil 
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out of the doomed city; for when, a 
stranger in @ strange land, you are in 
deep distress, the call of home is 
irresistible. They, too, were padding, 
velvet - footed, to Mother India— 
overland. 

By morning the coolies had settled 
down: the men to gambling, sleeping, 
and talking; the women to sewing 
and washing clothes. There was no 
awning forward, but many a family 
had rigged up umbrellas, dhoties, shirts, 
anything to give some shade from the 
fierce rays of thesun. Few had brought 
any food, and rice was doled out to 
long queues of waiting people. All 
that day we forged through an empty 
indigo sea, like liquid glass over which 
fitted a dome of glazed blue china; 
the sun traced a fiery arc across 
it, and almost immediately it had 
sunk below the horizon the stars came 
out in their thousands and seemed to 
be reflected in the sparkling wake of 
the ship. In the short dusk the 


Muslims, kneeling on their mats, bowed 
in prayer. 
Another day and night passed. On 


the third morning we awoke in the 
misty dawn to find ourselves off the 
mouth of the Hoogly, but it was 
evening again before we were along- 
side the quay at Calcutta. Committees 
representing various communities met 
the refugees. They wore arm-bands 
and were aggressively active. As the 
coolies crowded ashore, youths earry- 
ing baskets of chupatties forced their 
wares at them with the reckless gener- 
osity of one distributing handbills 
outside a cinema. Many of the refugees 
brushed the gifts aside, incredulously 
suspicious of altruism. Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes, they seemed to say. 
However, it was pleasing to see that 
the Indian Committees were doing 
something, even if it looked like cheap 
politics. 

Although a hundred thousand people 
had already fled the city, Calcutta 
did not seem any less crowded than 
usual. In the half blackout one saw 
an endless line of lights moving along 
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Chowringhee road like a distant torch- 
light procession. 

Then came orders for me to return 
to Burma on a new mission. Rangoon 
had fallen, and Pegu followed. I 
would have to go overland. At least 
one highly placed official in Burma 
had openly stated that one could 
motor all the way to India. But by 
this time the first refugees were begin- 
ning to trickle through, and it became 
apparent that the Olympians were 
wrong. It seemed, in fact, that there 
were some rather difficult mountains 
between Burma and India. Like many 
other less highly placed persons, I had 
known the truth, because I had known 
the frontier. Anyhow, I had a long 
journey before me after I reached 
Burma, so the prospect did not dis- 
may me. 

Towards the end of March I left 
Calcutta by train for Manipur Road, 
@ little wayside station in that remote 
eastern backwater of India called 
Assam. As I stepped out on to the 
crowded platform, now in the vortex 
of a vast armed camp, I recalled my 
first visit to Manipur Road twenty-one 
years ago. In those far-off days the 
Assam mail arrived at midnight, and 
I was the only passenger bound for so 
undistinguished a spot in the jungle. 
The guard called me, and the train 
waited politely while I dressed and 
rolled up my bedding. Then it puffed 
on its way, leaving me alone on the 
dark and empty platform. The mon- 
soon had broken, and it was raining 
stair-rods. In the ticket office I 
found a porter asleep on the floor, 
looking like a shrouded corpse, and 
roused him to carry my bags across 
to the rest-house. ‘The moist stagnant 
air throbbed like a machine shop with 
the whirr and rattle of cicadas, pale 
flashes of lightning lit up the streaming 
landscape, and a guttural chorus of 
bull-frogs bellowed from every ditch. 

Now huge clearings yawned in the 
jungle. Sidings had sprouted like 
summer herbage—wagons were being 
unloaded into waiting trucks. Cars 
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and lorries sped along the tarmac, 
steam-rollers clanked and crunched on 
the new sidings. Refugee camps, car 
parks, hospitals were woven amongst 
the giant trees, where gangs of workers 
laboured at still more earthworks. 

In the midst of all this activity 
fresh batches of refugees were arriving 
daily, while the train carried away 
another lot, fed and rested. So a great 
organisation had been evolved all along 
the 300 miles of route to the Chindwin 
River, and beyond Imphal the road 
itself was being pushed through fever- 
ishly to bring help to the hard-pressed 
army of Burma. It was a great plan, 
conceived and put in hand two years— 
nay, six months too late. 

The Manipur Road, built fifty years 
ago, had been for the last twenty years 
& first-class motor road. Unfortunately 
it stopped at Imphal, and excellent as 
it was, it was too narrow to carry the 
great stream of military traffic required 
in the present crisis. Traffic was one 
way only, controlled by gates which 
opened at fixed hours to let it through ; 
the two traffic streams crossed at Mao, 


the highest point on the road, half- 


way to Imphal. Thus not only had 
the road to be continued 150 miles 
from Imphal to the Chindwin in Burma, 
but the existing road had to be widened 
—a gigantic task. 

Next morning, before the sun rose 
over the edge of the world, an R.A.M.C. 
truck driven by a Canadian major 
picked me up. A light mist hung over 
the rice-fields, and there was a last 
mocking nip in the air before the hot 
weather blazed over Assam. Against 
a panel of pearl-white sky the hills, 
faintly outlined, looked like shadows 
cast by another world. We drove past 
the tired sentries and the waking 
construction camps, their fires twink- 
ling between the tree trunks. Presently 
we entered the hills through a gorge 
where the road became a ledge, poised 
between the ribbon of sky above and 
the brawling river beneath. Up and 
ever up we climbed till we were hull 
down in a sea of mountains. The 
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first Naga villages appeared, capping 
the distant sugar-loaf hills. There 
was something prehistoric about these 
remote and isolated human settlements ; 
it was as though our truck were a time 
machine which had carried us back 
100,000 years into the dim past. 
Presently we reached the saddle on 
which stands Kohima, the adminis- 
trative centre of the Naga Hills. The 
air was fresh and cool, the gardens 
bright with English flowers. We 
halted for breakfast, and the scent 
of roses came to us. Then on again. 
Now we were climbing, but more 
gradually, beneath the towering clifis 
of Japvo. That also recalled the 
happy days of peace. Two splendid 
tree rhododendrons flowering in Eng- 
land today were the spoil of climbs on 
Japvo. 

Beyond Mao we ran into trouble. 
Coming down the hill we rounded a 
bend and grazed past a native bus 
jammed close under the cliff. A low 
parapet protected the off-side of the 
road from the abyss, and on the 
parapet squatted several of the pas- 
sengers, staring vacantly into nothing; 
others hugged the cliff while the twist- 
ing procession of down-going trucks 
whirled by in a smoke-screen of white 
dust. That was all we saw at first 
glance. “‘ Probably a seized-up engine,” 
I said to my companion, knowing the 
native driver’s passion for visible 
economy on upkeep. He nodded. We 
had not time to do running repairs on 
a native bus. As we negotiated a hair- 
pin bend and came back on a parallel 
course, I glanced across the ravine, and 
it was then I caught the flicker of 4 
signal from the driver of the bus. 
‘Hullo, I believe they’re in trouble,” 
Iamended. “ It looks like an accident.” 
The major pulled into the side. “ We'd 
better have a look,” he said, getting 
out his first-aid bag. We walked back, 
and the first thing we saw in a close-up 
was an Indian lying under the cliff 
with his left arm almost severed at 
the elbow. Farther on another Indian 
lay, stupefied with pain, one am 
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mangled. It was obvious what had 
occurred. The driver, late for zero 
hour at the control gate, had cornered 
too sharply and scraped the cliff. The 
onside passengers, their elbows resting 
on the open window-frames, had been 
caught in the pincers, crushed against 
the rock. ‘* H’m, compound fracture,” 
said the major. ‘ Amputation certain 
—if he doesn’t get tetanus first.””’ Then 
he got to work, while I interviewed the 
driver and sent a man up the road with 
a note to the dispensary at Mao asking 
for a car to be sent. Half an hour later 
we were On our way again. 

As we dropped down into the vale 
of Manipur the forest was sprinkled 
with bauhinias in full bloom, looking 
as though clouds of pale amethyst 
butterflies had alighted on every twig 
of some long-dead tree. Even more 
gorgeous were the cherry trees, each 
robed in a fiery sheet of carmine. 
On the plain we pulled up at sight of 
the largest tiger I have ever seen, 
stretched out dead beside the road. 
Over it stood a Gurkha sepoy, waiting 
for @ bus to take him. into Imphal, 
where he could claim the Government 
reward. Clearly he felt himself no 
end of a Bahadur, standing proudly 
over the slayer, the admired of every 
passer-by. 

Imphal, the most thickly populated 
town in Assam, is the original home of 
polo; or one of them. It is also the 
home of an indigenous and formidable 
type of hockey. I went to the Resi- 
dency, where the Political Agent, an 
old friend, put me up and showed me 
the results of some landscape gardening 
Thad helped him plan several years 
previously. (This has since been 
bombed out of all recognition, so I 
have not after all left my mark on 
Assam.) There is a walled cemetery 
in one corner of the Residency grounds, 
with a stone pillar on which are en- 
graved the names of the officers who 
were murdered in the Manipur rising. 
The answer to that catastrophe was 
the Manipur Road. A like rebellion 
at Tamu, over the Burma frontier, 
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might at the cost of half a dozen lives 
have given us twenty years ago the 
complete Assam-Burma Road so badly 
needed now. Unfortunately there was 
not a Tamu rebellion—or a road. 
How much highly placed Government 
officials, and even some high staff 
officers, knew about communications 
on this vital frontier is illustrated 
by the tour programme of one who 
came to inspect the road. It was 
made out as follows :— 


“* 20th March.—Arrive Manipur Road 
station.” 

“*21st-22nd March. — Halt. 
Tamu and return Manipur Road.” 


This displayed a truly magnificent 
indifference to hard, awkward facts. 
At that time to reach Tamu one had 
to march thirty miles over tough hill 
country by a bridle-path from Palel, 
itself a long day’s motor drive from 
Manipur Road. ' 

One thing I saw in Imphal which 
caused almost hysterical laughter, but 
filled the local inhabitants with awe— 
namely, camels. They had been 
brought in as medical transport, and 
drew crowds of sightseers to the camp. 
I tried to picture the scene in Peshawar 
between the higher command and a 
harassed staff captain. 

“Have you seen this letter, sir? 
They want us to supply stretcher 
transport.” 

** Where ?” 

“* At a place called Imphal, sir.” 

“* Where the devil’s that ?” 

*“* Somewhere on the north-east fron- 
tier, I believe.” 

“Ah! frontier. Let’s see — yes, 
those damned camels. The very thing. 
Send the camels.” 

**'Do you think they’d do, sir?” 

“Do? What d’you mean? Of 
course they'll do. I spent twelve years 
on the frontier and I know what I’m 
talking about.” 

“‘ But it says north-east frontier, sir. 
Annam—no, Assam; somewhere like 
that.” 

“My boy, 


Visit 


India has only on 
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frontier. They mean north - west 
frontier, of course, but it doesn’t 
matter. Send the camels to Siam or 
whatever it’s called.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Anyhow, the oonts came and were 
displayed on the maidan, while the 
Manipuris gathered in hundreds and 
stared in pop-eyed disbelief. I never 
heard that they were used in this 
moist green and slippery land, but 
they added something to the ‘usual 
amenities ’ not mentioned in the adver- 
tisements. 

I was delayed a day because Imphal 
suddenly ran out of petrol. Then I 
drove thirty miles by a bumpy dry 
weather mud road to Palel, once a 
country village but now more like a 
wild-west film mining camp. At the 
foot of the hills, which leapt violently 
from the dusty plain to grow bluer and 
mistier till they became one with the 
pale sky, stood row on row of grass 
huts interspersed with clusters of 
tents. Trucks dashed about, gangs of 
workers passed with tools over their 
shoulders, motor-cycles sped along the 
road. Then I found myself gazing at 
@ white ribbon of virgin road which 
slanted obliquely up the nearer hill- 
side in echelons of pothooks, buttressed 
by a glacis of glittering sand. From the 
air it must have been as conspicuous 
as the wake of a cruiser. Up and down 
this thin white ledge trucks crawled 
slowly, looking like dung-beetles, each 
dimly seen through a cocoon of dust. 

At Palel I met an old friend (I will 
call him ‘ Gertie ’), who, tired of super- 
vising labour, agreed to join forces 
with me in Myitkyina in a fortnight’s 
time. Two officers, bound for Tamu 
on reconnaissance, invited me to accom- 
pany them, and early next morning 
we set out in a three-ton truck. The 
camp commandant had kindly arranged 
for transport mules to meet us at the 
end of the road. 

It was an exhilarating climb; for the 
road was rough as well as narrow and 
winding, and the gradient steep. We 
crept in low gear round the face of the 
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mountain, flanked by the solid cliff on 
one side and a drop into nothing on 
the other. Military police stood at the 
blind corners controlling the traffic, 
Gangs of pioneers and coolies were 
at work. They wore white cloths 
bound across their faces to keep out 
the choking dust. From a little distance 
they looked as though they were wear. 
ing gas-masks. 

At the forward construction camp, 
perched on a windy saddle 5000 feet 
above sea level, we found the mules 
waiting. They were quickly loaded, 
and we continued to the head of the 
road, where enormous American engines 
were at work slashing into the mountain- 
side as though it were cheese, and doing 
the most enterprising things. They 
made a terrific din with all their iron- 
mongery in motion, and the mules 
bolted. Now that the Japanese were 
within sight of India, the Government 
had at last woken up and were pushing 
through the road, which had been 
denied in peace-time, with tremendous 
energy. Rolling forward more than a 
mile a day it seemed to be spun ready- 
made from the head of the machine 
as a thread of silk draws out from the 
head of a spinning caterpillar. 

Then we left the road- builders behind 
us, following the old bridle-path which 
seesawed along the crest of the ridge. 
The sounds of mechanical assault grew 
fainter. We seemed to be back in the 
peaceful days before the war, out in 
the unheeded jungles of this forgotten 
frontier with only the gnarled tree 
and the birds and the deep silence of the 
hills around us. 

The heat steadily increased, and the 
twelve-mile march might have daunted 
anyone unaccustomed to hard walking. 
At dusk we reached one of the refugee 
camps situated on the banks of a small 
torrent, where the officer in charge 
invited us to spend the night. These 
camps, which had been improvised 
every five or six miles to cope with 
the stream of refugees from Burma, 
were admirably run and call for 
nothing but praise. Hundreds of 
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refugees, struggling along, with sore 
feet and wheezing breath:» for they 
were not used to rough mountain 
tracks. Many of the women were 
being carried. Approaching Tamu we 
found a coolie lying under a tree in 
the last agonies of cholera. Later he 
was brought into the hospital, where 
he quietly died. 

Tamu is an insignificant village just 
inside the Burma frontier. Three 
months ago nobody had ever heard of 
it. Now it had the importance of a 
key position and the publicity of a 
fashionable health resort. Great camps, 
filled with refugees, had been hastily 
organised. Hundreds more frightened 
Indian coolies were pouring in every 
day; the exodus was in full spate. 
From Burma the way to Tamu is 
plain sailing. The moderately well off, 
who could afford boats, cars, and 
food, were delighted at the ease with 
which they reached this point, when 
the streams were dried up and the 
dirt roads firm. So there was a road 
to India after all. Alas! it was the 
forty miles of the hill section, from 
Tamu to Palel, which broke the spirit 
of the refugees, so that very many 
died. Yet it was by this route that, 
more than a century ago, the Burmese 
army overran Assam. 

A three-ton lorry took me the last 
lap from Tamu to Kalewa on the 
Chindwin. The road, inches deep in 
soft dust, lay through the leafless eng 
forest, where the metallic rasp of 
thousands of cicadas, strident as a 
knife-grinder, rang loudly. Emerging 
from the half-shade of the forest the 
hard glare reflected from the baked 
earth hit us like a missile. It was as 
though one had been clubbed across 
the face. The stubborn heat hurt like 
& throbbing wound. Crossing dry 
stream-beds almost a mile wide, the 
lorry lurched and bumped so much that 
it was surprising we did not break the 
Springs. My thermos flask was smashed 
inside its leather case.. Processions of 
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drooping coolies toiled past, silently, 
like worn-out ghosts. We met a few 
wheezing cars of obsolete make, over- 
loaded with passengers and luggage, 
and for several minutes the road was 
blotted out in the thick cloud of dust. 
Looking back, one saw nothing but 
whirling dust—I had to tie a handker- 
chief across my face. Mid-day passed 
in a rising torment of heat. At this 
shadowless hour, wherever there was 
water and some spreading sacred 
Peepul tree gave a hint of protection 
from the cruel sun, people were camped. 
Under bushes, or umbrellas, or blankets 
supported by bamboos, men, women, 
and children lay utterly exhausted. 
The country was barren and dour. 
Scarcely a hut or a field appeared in 
all those miles of thin forest of stunted 
scrub, where the dry stony river-beds 
flared out from the foot of the hills. 
Here and there corpses lay half hidden 
in the undergrowth, but most of them 
had been buried, and the death road, 
where so many refugees who had fled 
during the first stampede died, was 
again fit to travel. 

It was late when we reached the 
Myitta River. Dusk had come. We 
drove into the narrow crowded streets 
of Kalewa. The native shops, all lit 
up, were open, but as empty as though 
a swarm of locusts had passed through 
them. Trucks were arriving or leaving, 
and an air of feverish activity prevailed. 
As for the Chindwin, it presented a 
unique appearance. Scores of small 
craft, each carrying a light, moved to 
and fro on its tranquil surface. On 
the opposite bank was the refugee 
camp. Here the steamers unloaded 
their human freight, and nobody was 
allowed into Kalewa without first 
being inoculated against cholera. Thus 
the outbreak which at one time threat- 
ened to get out of hand had been 
controlled. The I.M.S. Colonel with 
whom I stayed was responsible for 
this great achievement. Indeed the 
score of Europeans, here working all 
round the clock in the heat and dust 
of the dry zone to cope with a situation 
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nobody had ever imagined, set a high 
standard. Meanwhile luxuries had dis- 
appeared ; even comforts were dwind- 
ling daily. Burma was like a besieged 
town. With the loss of Rangoon the 
first and last trade door into Burma 
was closed. 

I had now to reach the railway, 
more than a hundred miles to the east. 
Engineers were seeking a direct route 
across the bitter country which 
stretched beyond the Chindwin; I 
decided to go by river south to Monywa. 
After the reek and dust of the road the 
trip down the Chindwin by launch came 
as a welcome change. Yet even here 
the heat was stifling, the flashlight off 
the motionless water almost blinding. 
A thick haze smudged the mountains, 
which showed faint as shadows against 
the white-hot sky. Here and there a 
tarnished pagoda peeped between the 
trunks of the sapless palm trees, but so 
low was the river that one could rarely 
see over the high banks. Stern-wheelers, 
crowded with refugees, came chugging 
up-stream. High -prowed Burmese 
boate—they looked like hungry slugs 
—were being hauled through the 
shallows by their passengers, who, 
having paid exorbitant fares, were 
blandly informed by the Burmese 
shipmasters that they might work or 
—stay where they were. Never before 
had there been so many craft on the 
Chindwin. Everything that would 
float, and some things that would not, 
was there. 

At Monywa, where the steamer 
service started, the crowds waiting 
to go up-river were even greater than 
at Kalewa. The branch line from 
Mandalay to Ye-u passes here, and I 
learnt that there would be a train 
going north next day. The dak 
bungalow was crowded with officers, 
so I put my camp cot on the verandah 
and slept there. Next day I travelled 
sixty miles in the brake-van of a 
goods train, reaching Ye-u at dusk. 
There was the usual difficulty about 
quarters, but two M.T. officers invited 
me to share a small native house they 
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had taken. The direct road fry 
Kalewa to the railway would py 
through Ye-u, but it was making litt) 
progress. ‘Give us labour,” th 
engineers kept repeating, “ and we wil 
build the road in three months.” By 
the Government was doing everythin 
in its power to help the able-bodied 
labour of the country to get to Indias 
The Burmese would not work on th 
roads, and never had. Besides, they 
were busy in their fields. ' 

An officer of the Burma Rifles wh. 
was going to Mandalay offered t 
drive me there, and we set out m 
7th April. Mandalay had just ben 
severely bombed, the wireless informei 


Almost the only tree which will growin 
this dry region is the African ‘rain tree, 
and its heavy dark foliage was nov 
lightened with pink bottle-brush flower, 
Shwebo, on the main railway line, wa 
humming like an angry hive, but most 
of the shops were either empty a 
closed. Planes were arriving every 
day from India to evacuate the 
wounded, but now that the railway 
had been cut by the bombing 
Mandalay, it was becoming difficult 
to bring casualties back from the 
front. Meanwhile the evacuation d 
civilians by air had shifted northwards 
to Myitkyina. Army trucks, ‘ jeeps, 
and private cars were coming and going 
all day and half the night. The wa 
was coming nearer. Once a day the 
train from somewhere north of Man 
dalay passed through on its way 
Myitkyina ; and now it carried refugees 
from Lower and Upper Burma who 
after the fall of Rangoon had congrte 
gated in Mandalay. 

South of Shwebo the country wé 
flat and uninteresting, a dull and dusty 
land flayed raw by the sun, sparsely 
dotted with metallic-looking tree. 
We reached the escarpment of the 
Irrawaddy valley, and a fairer land: 
scape spread out beneath us. It had 
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suddenly become green and undulating, 
the low hills studded with a monotony 
of chalk-white pagodas. Burma has 
never known a golden age of archi- 
tecture, unless it was the eleventh 
century when Pagan was built—not, 
however, by Burmans. Yet a rather 
clumsy building, dome-shaped like a 
woman’s breast, standing near to the 
road, was @ sufficiently striking re- 
minder that there has been more 
than one style of ‘pagoda building 
in Burma. 

Now the vanguard of Mandalay’s 
homeless began to appear, a fresh 
wave of refugees. Burmese bullock 
carts, piled high with household goods, 
women, and children, creaked through 
the dust, escorted by Indians on foot, 
the usual bundles on their heads. 
They marched slowly as though in a 
dream, northwards, ever northwards 
away from the terror. They did not 
talk. We ran through Sagaing, a 
green oasis strung along the bank of 
the great river, and suddenly beneath 
us flashed the white scimitar of masonry 
which is the Ava bridge. Then we 
were rolling smoothly across it, the 
Irawaddy gleaming like quicksilver 
far below. Beyond Amarapoora, where 
the silk factories are, corpses, swollen 
and blackened in the fierce rays of the 
sun, lay by the roadside where they 
had fallen in grotesque attitudes. A 
few miles more and we were on the 
outskirts of Mandalay itself. 

Here were the railway yards and— 
destruction. Fleets of engines stood 
cold and motionless on the tracks ; 
farther along were shattered coaches, 
wrecked wagons, and twisted rails. 
We passed the deserted roofless station, 
and entered what only a few days 
before had been a busy town. 

The business quarter of Mandalay 
had ceased to exist. It was a city of 
the dead, an unburied Pompeii. Noth- 
ing remained but smoking ruins, charred. 
tree stumps, cracked walls, twisted tele- 
graph poles, and tangles of wire. A 
horse had been burnt to cinders where 
it lay in the breathless street beside 
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a heap of ashes which had once been a 
tikka gharry. It recalled oddly the pic- 
ture of Harriet’s remains after playing 
with the matches in ‘ Struwwelpeter.’ 
Taxis, half melted by the heat, 
formed funeral pyres for the charred 
skulls of their drivers, who had perished 
with them. Instantaneously the main 
road had become an inferno; people 
had been roasted alive. Then across 
the blackened wilderness I caught 
sight of something which seemed ins 
finitely beautiful in the midst of this 
awful desolation; it was the shining 
moat which mirrored the red crenellated 
wall and tapering pyramidal spires of 
Mandalay fort. We crossed by the 
south bridge, where lotus leaves floated 
on the wide water, and passing under 
the high wall gained the park-like 
interior which had been untouched by 
the blitz. Even Thibaw’s palace, 
tawdry with its garish glitter of glass 
pillars and heavy wooden carving, 
seemed a thing of taste after the utter 
destruction of the western town. Out- 
side the east gate, under the shadow 
of Mandalay hill, several bungalows 
were untouched, one of which was the 
mess of the Burma Rifles; and here 
we spent the night with two other 
subalterns. As night fell, swift and 
menacing, the lurid glare in the sky 
told us that Mandalay was still burning 
down towards the river, four miles 
away. 

I was sitting in the mess reading a 
three-months’-old paper next morning 
when a bell began to tinkle shrilly and 
incessantly.  ‘‘ Hullo,” said a sub- 
altern, “that’s an air-raid warning,” 
and at the same moment we heard the 
planes. We went out into the blinding 
sunshine, the noise growing louder every 
second. Suddenly from behind Man- 
dalay hill came the muffled ‘wumph!? 
‘wumph ’ of the ack-ack guns, getting 
the range. We crawled into one of the 
shallow trenches which had been dug 
among the rocks at the foot of the hill ; 
they were roofed with matting, and 
an eddy of air had covered the floor 
with dead leaves. As we squatted 
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down in the close darkness, a lizard, 
disturbed by our entry, rustled the 
leaves and scuttled up the side. It 
startled me. “Great Scot! I hope 
I’m not sitting on a banded krait,” I 
said jocularly, feeling far from happy 
as the invisible planes roared out of 
the east. Bent almost double, I 
peeped out through the narrow entrance 
into the vivid turquoise sky, but could 
see nothing. Everything seemed un- 
real. The guns were firing steadily 
now, and tiny puffs appeared far away, 
like momentary clouds which dissolved 
atonce. The noise of the planes rose in 
a@ crescendo as they passed overhead. 
There came the long-drawn whine and 
screech of bombs falling, followed by a 
series of thudding explosions from the 
direction of the railway station. Then 
the sounds began to die away as the 
planes circled, grew fainter in the dis- 
tance, ceased altogether. Mandalay’s 
third air raid was over. 

We left the still burning town at one 
o’clock and drove out into the drowsy 
country towards the north once more. 
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The procession of refugees had in. 
creased. At the Ava bridge, soon to 
be blown up by our army, the road 
was jammed with bullock carts, and 
we were held up for several minute, 
Many of the rich chetties had returned 
to the bazaar during the night, and, 
hurriedly packing into carts such gj 
their stock as had not been gutted, 
were setting forward on new merchant 
adventures. 

Just beyond Sagaing we came up 
with a string of carts loaded with 
salvaged crates. Through gaping sides 
and broken lids their contents bulged— 
printed cottons in all their gaudy 
colours. The tired bullocks strained 
at the excessive weight, the whees 
squeaked, clouds of dust arose, settled 
on everything in a thick white film 
I looked curiously at merchandise » 
valuable that the chetties had risked 
their lives— more probably othe 
people’s—in the burning town to get 
out all they could; and on every ba 
I saw stencilled in large black lettes 
one legend : MADE IN JAPAN. 


(To be continued.) 








THE PULL. 


BY R. J. WACHER. 


I HAVE found that it generally pays 
to be as sparing in the matter of pulling 
strings as @ woman would be of wearing 
a new dress which had exhausted all 
her coupons. It is mainly a matter 
of using discretion, and I flatter myself 
that the small amount of influence 
which was mine has been used to the 
best advantage. Of this, though, per- 
haps the reader is the better judge. 

In the winter of 1916-17 a subaltern 
reported for duty with my Field 
Company at Arras to replace a casualty. 
He seemed a nice lad and was quite 
eficient, but as the weeks went by he 
did not become one of our very happy 
family ; in fact, his aloofness became 
more marked. 

In those days a Field Company, R.E., 
mustered only six officers all told, of 
whom one was usually back on duty 
in the horse-lines when we were in the 
line, and one or more on night work, 


so if there were any square pegs about 
the few amenities of life almost reached 
vanishing-point. And that about sized 
up the situation when one day he and 
I were sheltering from an extra heavy 
hate of 5°9’s, and I asked him if he 


was in any sort of trouble. Then it 
all came out. 

It appeared that he had volunteered 
with other men of his year at Oxford, 
and being @ naval architect and 
engineer in embryo he had objected 
strongly when some silly ass had pitch- 
forked him into the Sappers, where, 
to his disgust, he remained, despite all 
attempts for a transfer. 

In those now almost forgotten times 
Iknew a little goddess who sat up aloft 
in the Records Department of the War 
Office, who was not above helping 
lame dogs over regimental stiles, so 
her aid was invoked when I went on 
lave shortly afterwards. 

Things began to hum immediately ; 
ktters bearing the mystic “ Passed to 


you, please,”: were resuscitated from 
dusty pigeon-holes, Staff wallahs awoke 
from their usual state of phlegm, and 
in less than two months my young 
friend had swapped his khaki for the 
blue and gold of the Senior Service. 
Today he is a dug-out Commodore 
doing convoy duty across the Atlantic. 
It was cheap at the price of a dinner, 
‘the widow,’ and a brace of birds. 

A year later two of us were discussing 
cocktails in the Sun Hotel, Chatham, 
when another late subaltern of mine 
blew in to wet his whistle. His grouse 
was that, despite over two years’ 
service, a recommendation for pro- 
motion dated from March 1916, and 
a wound, he was still only a ‘ wart.’ 
So once again the fairy godmother 
went into action, to find in this case 
that a vital memo had disappeared 
behind a cupboard. In due course his 
second ‘ pip ’ came out in the ‘ Gazette,’ 
and all was peace within. It was not 
my dinner this time, but that youngster 
knew how to order a good one. 

There is no particular moral attached, 
but one is apt to wonder how many 
other good men there must have been 
whose irritation and feelings of frustra- 
tion might have been appeased, and 
for the betterment of their job of work, 
if only... 

Now to tell of how I was able to do 
myself a bit of good which resulted in 
some wild-fowling that might have been 
equalled in the times of Colonel Peter 
Hawker, though hardly since on our 
estuary. 

At the outbreak of war the naval 
authorities at The Nore had closed 
down on all punt-gunning, with the 
result that by the winter of 18 the 
Thames and Medway estuaries were 
swarming with all sorts of fowl, which 
had lost to a great extent that extreme 
wildness resulting from continued harry- 
ing. Any wild-fowler’s mouth would 
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have watered at the sight of those 
hundreds of geese and mallard, widgeon 
and what-nots that could be seen 
through a glass at low tide as they 
clustered on the outer banks where only 
a stanchion-gun could deal with them ; 
but the fiat had gone forth, and in four 
seasons no shots had been fired below 
low water, except by mud-plumpers 
with a scatter-gun, like myself, and 
then only after dawn and before dusk. 

The year of °17 saw me in charge 
of a ramshackle fort and its adjacent 
rifle-range on the mouth of the river, 
and at the beginning of that shooting 
season I had been able to give my 
Colonel and the depot Adjutant a 
good day with the local partridges and 
duck; their first in the war, for both 
had been out in France since the word 
‘go. A day which at its end saw 
thirty-seven brace and eighteen couple 
of mallard and teal laid out in front of 
my small Mess. And that to four guns. 
Later on, too, in our own coverts they 
helped to bag what few wild pheasants 
had not been poached by a home- 
serving brigade operating over a keeper- 
less countryside: a C3 _ crowd 
physically, but whose poaching 
abilities were distinctly A 1. 

There had been no come-back so 
far, nor had I sought any, but late in 
October of 1918 rumours of peace 
began to circulate, and I to wonder 
how I could manage to be the first 
out in a punt when the ban was lifted, 
or before if possible, and so exploit the 
chance of several lifetimes. 

I knew those oozes, mud-banks and 
creeks well, as I was in home waters 
from the Lower Hope Channel down 
to the oyster-beds off Whitstable ; for 
during my teens that was where I had 
been taught all about handling a punt 
and its gun. I knew, too, that the 
hard-bitten professional gunners of 
those parts would lose no tide before 
they were afloat again with such a 
quarry staring them in the face every 
time they looked seaward, and also that 
their punts were lying ready on many 
a desolate and long-forgotten ‘hard’ 


on Sheppey and the Isle o’ Grain, 
Could I beat them to it, and how ? 

My own single-handed punt was 
lying off Upnor at the head of Chatham 
Reach, where I was helping to teach 
the young entry to build pontoon 
bridges. So one day after an inspection 
by the Colonel I tackled him, in the 
hope that he would put in a word for 
me with the Admiral. 

** H’mm, you’ve a pretty cool cheek, 
young fellow, but as I know C. fairly 
well I don’t mind giving you a chit 
to him, although I doubt whether he 
could do anything on his own; still, 
he shoots a lot, so you will lose nothing 
by asking.” 

It was a good start, anyway, with 
better to follow ; for when I called at 
Admiralty House in my best ‘ number 
ones’ I was asked to lunch, and was 
told that as far as I was concerned the 
order would be a dead letter as soon § 
as hostilities ceased, and that if I was 
short of cartridges I had better get a 
move on to remedy the defect as 
quickly as possible. 

The hint was sufficient, so I took 
my tale to our orderly room, bagged a 
few more hours off duty and a promise 
from the Adjutant that I should be 
in Orders for a week’s leave from the 
day that the ‘all clear’ went; and 
then to Town to see my gunsmith on 
the matter of rounds. 

Here, too, I was lucky ; for cartridges 
of any bore were at a premium and 4 
ghastly price, but I did manage t 
buy twenty-five of the right calibre. 
As I returned that night I began to 
think again about those other gunners; 
men who had not pressed a trigger for 
four years, although their livelihood 
had mainly depended on the bird 
they gathered in the rough-and-tumble 
of a winter’s cruising; a life so hard 
that only the toughest could stick it 
for more than a few seasons. 

What about Ole Ike’s son, Jm 
whose father had taught me all that! 
knew about the effects of tide, wind, 
and weather on the habits and flight 
lines of the geese and all lesser fowl: 
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of Bill Lardner, of Stoke, who had lent 
me his decoys when I had left mine at 
home on @ day of sun, blue sky, and 
yellowing corn all across the valley, 
and when, thanks to him, I had gathered 
a score of plump young wood-pigeons 
as they flew in to feed among the 
wheat stooks. And of those others 
who had yarned of epic shots in the 
past out across the Channel on the 
Essex side or on our own Kentish 
waters, while we waited under the sea- 
wall for the geese to come in or out, 
or when wet to our shivering skins we 
hugged the fire at the old Dog and 
Duck Inn while they sipped their 
beloved ‘ager mixture,’ that potent 
mixing of rum and laudanum which 
they swore was the only cure for ague ; 
from which all our marshmen suffered. 
I tried it once when dripping wet and 
wholly frozen, but as it sent me to 
sleep until the day after tomorrow the 
experiment was not continued. 

And now, here was I planning to 
steal a march on those same men. It 
just could not be done, so the word was 
passed quietly round for them to 
stand by, and apart from the fact that 
I had the farthest to go, and so went 
down-stream under the moon while 
they waited on the dawn, we started 
iair and square. 

It is not difficult to recapture the 
aura of that trip and the tang of the 
sea and mud, even this late along; for 
it was over ten years since I had 
‘set-up ’ to a bunch of fowl in a punt, 
having lived in South Africa until war 
came: and any gunner will guess that 
I was as excited as a waggon-load of 
monkeys as I sculled her down with the 
tustle of wings and the cries of the 
waders overhead. 

It was all of six miles I had to go 
before dawn, since I aimed to be inside 
Stoke ooze by then and could ghost 
in and out of the creeks beyond the 
saltings where the widgeon should be 
feeding on the zostera marina when the 
out-going tide had uncovered the banks. 

Dawn came, showing their tops clear 
of the water and a big mob of duck 
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coming in for their breakfasts, but it 
was going to be touch and go whether 
I should find enough water under my 
keel to go down to them, for that has 
happened more than once. It would 
be just too tough if I were landed 
high and dry in sight of them and 
my first shot ; for I was in a creek new 
to me, one of the many, that fierce 
gales, high tides, and floods had carved 
out of the mud through the years. 

I was well under cover of its two-foot 
high bank, and it looked immense to 
me, whose nose was a bare four inches 
above the grey water, but in a minute 
we would be round a headland in the 
mud and out into the main channel, 
where I could hope for more water. I 
did it, though we went aground twice, 
then ever so slowly round the corner 
with just a touch of the paddle and— 
there they were, a black, tight mass of 
duck that covered a bank from the 
water's edge for many square yards 
about three hundred yards away on 
the port quarter; and praise be, there 
were no outliers to spring up and take 
the main pack with them. 

A few strokes put the bows on the 
target, and my heart began to thump 
against the bottom boards as we 
gathered way and the distance began 
to diminish, foot by foot and fathom 
by fathom, until individual birds could 
be seen. All were widgeon, and so 
far not a single head had been raised 
in suspicion ; and now only about fifty 
yards to go before I was within range. 
Forty, now thirty, and still no sign 
that the punt had been seen, and I do 
believe I am going to do it when, oh 
horrors! ‘CrruUMMP!’ came the deep 
note of another big gun across the 
Channel, and with a whirl of wings and 
a clang of angry voices they were up 
and off, while the echoes of that black 
powder charge rolled round the marshes. 

Well, well, no use flying off the handle 
about it, since it was just one of the 
many chances against the gunner—but 
—with only that short distance to go 
for a perfect ‘ sitter !’ 

As I stood up to stretch my aching 
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joints and to see who the villain was 
that fired, the sight was an amazing one. 
String upon string of duck were rising 
on every side to make for the security 
of the open sea, so now it would seem 
that any chance of making a nice fat 
bag had vanished into the ewigkeit. 

It was lucky, though, that the shot 
came when the birds had only just 
started to feed, and there was a slight 
chance that a few might come in again 
before the young flood covered the 
banks. In the meanwhile grub and 
something potent enough to keep the 
cold away; for now the excitement 
had died down my teeth were chattering 
and spickles of ice were forming on the 
wet sleeve of my paddle arm. A native 
would have hardly noticed the cold, but 
it was not so good to one whose blood 
had been well thinned by a tropical sun. 

This was a moment when I would 
like to have had one of those blokes 
aboard who were always yelping about 
the cruelty of cutting swathes through 
packs of unwary fowl and returning 
to land with mountains of slain after 
every trip. Silly kippers ! 

I was now too far inshore, so I 
pulled out past Port Victoria until off 
the Grain Spit and well among the sand- 
banks; then she was snuggled down 
and I began searching with the glass. 
Out at sea packs of mallard, teal, and 
widgeon were riding; a regular carpet 
of them, as Peter Scott would say, 
lifting with the scend of the waves, 
rising and fanning out, only to settle 
again closer inshore. I could see no 
geese, for they would be on the corn 
lands and potato fields round St Mary’s 
until dusk; but I hoped for a chance 
at them later when I knew more about 
their movements elsewhere. 

What is this? Ugh, snow. It will 
reduce visibility, so I had better go on 
the prowl again. As I put across the 
head of a bay the whicker of wings 
came down-wind and a nice bunch of 
widgeon followed by some pintails flew 
in, and when they started to plane 
down to land I gave them five minutes 
to settle and have a good look round, 
and then started in for all I was worth. 
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They had gone farther up-channe 
than I thought, and I was cooked to, 
turn before I spotted the widgeon, for 
shoving @ punt along with one hand 
is gruelling work. They were sitting 
‘all of a huddle’ on a spit only just 
out of range and facing me, but the 
snow was pelting in their faces and ] 
was nicely in range before their faggot. 
like heads went up ; then, as they lifted 
with a roar of wings, I let fly. It was 
a better shot than I anticipated or 
deserved ; for they were in open order 
and must have closed ranks when they 
rose. Twenty-seven lay with thei 
paddles up, and only three required 
attention from the cripple-stopper. | 
would not have called the King my 
uncle at that moment. 

As I gathered the last bird from the 
mud the sirens and hooters from 
Sheerness started to bellow, and | 
began to realise that, at long last, we 
had knocked the stuffing out of the 
Hun, so I called it a day and madea 
bee-line back to Stoke ‘hard.’ Two 
other punts had put in, and as both 
had blood and feathers on their coam- 
ings I knew that at least two families 
would soon have an additional reason 
for rejoicing. 

The old inn was full of men, longshore- 
men and sailors mostly, a hard-living 
crowd that feared neither the sea nor 
Fritz, but just then more than a few 
eyes were suspiciously bright, and 
hands that could con a ship through 
the eye of a needle or press trigge 
at the exact moment were somewhat 
shaky with their drinks that forenoon. 

Old friends kept dropping in, grown 
men now and grey ; for some had know! 
the miseries of open boat work on the 
seven seas after being torpedoed, ani 
one of them, a coastwise skipper, had 
been in the drink three times. After 
his last swim in the North Sea he hal 
occasion to see a doctor for a trouble 
some throat, and was highly amused 
when he had been advised to gargl 
with salt water for a cure. 

Naturally it was some time befor 
I could get those gunners together # 
hear how they had fared. Five punts 
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had been out, and all but one had 
bagged birds, the one unfortunate having 
had a misfire with his muzzle-loader, 
and the tide had swept him past the teal 
before he could do anything about it. 

I was top-scorer, but we all envied 
Jim and his son; for they had gone 
to the outer sands after brent, those 
beautiful but very wary geese that 
sldom cross high-water mark. His 
had been @ flying shot as they crossed 
his bows, for they were wild, as usual ; 
but he had picked up six. 

The total for the four shots was 
seventy-six, so my ‘ pull’ had been of 
some use, though I expected a rather 
tough five minutes with the Admiral 
when I confessed about the others. 

I learnt all about the geese, and as 
my trigger-finger was itching again I 
decided to take the evening flight and 
to go aboard before dawn, hoping for 
a chance against the barnacles before 
they went inland at daybreak. 

As I walked across the acres of salt 
marsh to my hide under the sea-wall a 
covey of partridges rose out of the 
clumps of samphire and long grass, 
and I made a brace. This was where 
I hoped the greylags might come 
later instead of gorging themselves 
on rotten potatoes, though the frost 
had hardly been keen enough yet to 
make the spuds too hard for them, 
and now here was the dimpsey light 
and with it the duck. 

I had three down, and it was then 
I would have given all I possessed to 
have had old Jess with me; for she 
had been a nailer at gathering birds 
from high rushes and water, but the 
old grey muzzle had mouthed its last 
duck, and now I was only just another 
of those “‘ who gave their hearts to a 
dog to tear.” 

When the moon was well up the 
geese began talking out on the sands, 
then came the note which has but 
one meaning to a fowler, ‘‘ They’re up, 
and coming in,” a sound that, wherever 
heard, quickens the pulse, no matter 
whether fingers can tighten round the 
small of the butt or not. 

If only they had been lower ! but the 
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wind was with them, and I have yet 
to see any of their tribe come in low 
unless they are oaring in against a full 
gale. Still, it was a glorious sight as 
skein after skein sailed over in full cry, 
far up beneath the clouds and the moon. 

I picked up my duck and turned 
back to the inn for a meal and to fill 
the basket with tucker; for it is false 
economy not to have plenty on board, 
as you never know when or where you 
will come ashore again. 

I was in two minds where to go. 
There would be lots of widgeon along 
the edge of the tide, or should I go 
up the Swale to look for the big herds 
of curlew that used to haunt the sands 
there at low water, and where I had 
been told were many geese. The 
penny came down ‘tails,’ so the sprit 
was hoisted and I worked across a foul 
tide past Queenborough until we were 
opposite Chetney marshes, and where 
there was no more room to tack. 

It was here that a rather comic 
thing happened in the days when I 
was still a minor. My father, an 
inveterate poker player, had gone 
straight from the card-table to sample 
the morning flight, and that, too, after 
several equally late sittings. Many 
duck had flown over on their way out 
to sea, but no shots had come from his 
hide, and at dawn he was found to be 
sound asleep, with a large hole burnt 
in a brand-new burberry by his fallen 
pipe. A thorough roasting from the 
other guns was his portion, which 
did nothing to improve an already 
quick temper. 

Now, @ nap in @ duck-hole or on a 
punt has happened before this and 
will again, but this combination hap- 
pened to coincide with a heavy spate 
of my bills for the past year when he 
opened his mail later on. The sub- 
sequent explosion was so terrific that it 
is still an abiding memory. 

Plover and curlew were drifting 
about, as they will on a night of full 
moon, and the latter seemed to be 
making for the Horse sands, so I 
drifted down until it came in sight. 
It was stiff with them, but you are a 
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lucky ’un if you can catch curlew 
napping, and they said good-bye long 
before I was within shot. Unfortu- 
nately they put up a nice lot of greylags 
with their infernal clamour, though a 
small lot broke .away and pitched 
again on the very tip of the sands, and 
since I could just mark them as a long 
black line against the faint light I 
‘took a chance, fired, and my first 
grey geese for eleven years lay there. 
Four they were in number, and all 
birds of the year, so that may have 
been why they dropped again so soon. 

How slowly time goes when you are 
waiting and very cold. I was waiting 
now for the dawn and the barnacles 
to come off the muds for their usual 
wash and brush up before departing 
inland for the day, and at long last 
came the swish-swish of wings and the 
chuckles of the mallards going out to 
sea, and the ghostly coming of the 
gulls that heralds the dawn, and then 
the gabble and murmur from many 
anserine throats as the big birds flew 
in, some of them to my channel. Most 
pitched well behind me, but a small 
lot of twenty-odd swung down to the 
water’s edge about two hundred yards 
ahead. Their heads were up and I had 
to take them flying. Eight fell. 

There was a big lot of teal on the 
water farther down, but I could not 
get on terms with them. There was a 
distinct lop on the water now, and to 
windward the outlook was very dirty, 
so I made sail and went back outside 
Sheppey on a soldier’s wind. 

I had hardly tied up at Stoke when 
I spotted a sapper coming down the 
quay at the double. “ Letter for you, 
sir, from the Adjutant.” It read: 
“A report has just come in from 
Shornmead Fort that Lieut. Dye has 
met with an accident; please return 
there at once and report.” Dye was 
my Sub, so that meant an end to both 
leave and shooting. He had slipped 
on the frozen ground and fallen on an 
elbow that had been hit in France, and 
the bone had gone again. 
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As soon as his relief came along | 
went to Stoke to collect my gear, and 
to hear that the other guns had brought 
the score up to close on three hundred 
head. 

I called on the Admiral to retuy 
thanks and to leave a leash of plum 
young grey geese, and also to confex 
that others besides myself had bee 
guilty of ‘ beating the pistol’ on that 
memorable morning. He told me that 
no reports of our lawnessness had come 
in, and he shrewdly added that he 
guessed his men’s thoughts were mor 
concerned with visions of peace then 
than with a few muffled shots out at sea, 

And so we come to the last ‘ pull’ 
I was determined now to cut th 
military painter with all despatch; for 
even in the best of all Corps peace-time 
soldiering held no attractions for one 
who agreed with Kipling’s dictum that 
“‘ we've only one virginity to lose, ani 
where we lose it there our hearts wil 
be”; for the brewing of beer had bee 
my first love, nor was I at one witha 
certain ‘pukka’ major, not a sapper, 
thank God, who electrified our Mess in 
France by remarking “he wished 
this damned war would soon be over, 
so that he could get back to. prope 
soldiering.”’ 

But what chance had I of an earl 
departure when the officer strength 
alone in the regiment was over te 
thousand, a figure higher than its 
peace establishment of all ranks, and 
I guessed that most of them would lk 
trying the ‘ early doors’ route back t 
civilian life. 

In reply to mine, the fairy godmother 
at the War House wired back, “ Not 
a hope,” so I went at once to the 
Colonel, who, brick that he was, gave 
me another ‘chit.’ This time it was 
to our Corps Commandant, and it was 
he who pulled the wires necessary to 
place me on the R. of O., and enable 
me to report at the Fovant Clearing 
Point in early January, and on the next 
day to resume the conversion of malt 
and hops into our national beverage. 
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Ir was daybreak on 24th May. In 
the still morning air of another glorious 
day in early summer a slight mist 
covered the battlements of Dover 
Castle. They appeared to hang 
majestically over the harbour, ans 
there was strength in their massive 
greyness. And in the busy harbour 
and ashore there was a spirit of quiet 
determination—determination to see 
the country through the darkest days 
of her long history. 

As Rindale looked upon the scene it 
contrasted vividly with the violence 
of the day before. He had woken up 
with a cracking headache and a blind- 
ing pain in one eye, which the bursting 
bombs had filled with fine metal dust ; 
but the scene on that lovely morning 
invigorated him. Only a close in- 
spection revealed traces of the opera- 


tion at Boulogne which had come with 


such awful suddenness. There were 
still groups of soldiers on the quay, 
patiently waiting for road or railway 
transport to their units. They looked 
lost and uncertain, and seemed to find 
it difficult to believe that the events 
of the past twenty-four hours bore 
any semblance to reality. The 
destroyers, berthed alongside or at 
buoys, showed honourable scars. 

“TI must visit them all,” thought 
Rindale, “‘ and then report their state 
to the Vice-Admiral.” 

With the flotilla Engineer Officer he 
accordingly spent the greater part of 
the forenoon visiting each one in turn. 
Only one was completely undamaged ; 
others had comparatively minor defects 
which could be repaired with the 
facilities available at Dover; but the 
remainder required the assistance of a 
proper dockyard. In the last category 
came Wideawake, and no time was lost 


IV. 


in ordering her to proceed to Ports- 
mouth. That afternoon she sailed, 
and reached her destination on the 
followimg morning. As it was vitally 
important that no destroyers should be 
out of action for longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, the dockyard began 
work as soon as Wideawake had 
berthed, and, since they estimated that 
repairs would take about five days, 
four days’ leave was granted to the 
ship’s company.. 

By this time Rindale was practically 
blind in one eye. Acute inflammation 
had set in, and he was forced to see a 
doctor immediately. At the Naval 
Hospital they kept him for longer than 
he wanted, but at last he was on his 
way home. 

To Rindale the English countryside 
had never looked so beautiful, and, as 
he gazed from his carriage window at 
the fresh greyness of the trees and 
fields, war seemed distant and unreal. 
But it was a very different leave to 
the last which Wideawake had enjoyed. 
Gone was that complacent attitude 
among the people, who had appeared 
to take everything for granted. In its 
place was @ growing awakening; a 
wondering fear; a sudden realisation 
that this whole, beautiful, countryside 
—their England—was in danger. Like 
one man they were rising to meet the 
crisis with characteristic stubbornness 
of purpose. 

England Awake was the inspiring 
message each man carried back in his 
heart when leave was over. The 
Belgian Army had surrendered on 28th 
May, our Army had to be evacuated, 
and the Prime Minister had warned the 
country that it might be his painful 
duty to give the House of Commons a 
sad and sorrowful tale. But the effect 
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of this solemn warning was to rouse 
in the breast of every Englishman the 
martial spirit of their ancestors. 

Meanwhile in Wideawake casualties 
had been replaced, and the dockyard 
had not only repaired the damage, but 
had also made some alterations and 
additions to increase her efficiency as a 
fighting unit. 

Although the country—in fact, the 
whole world—had been stirred by the 
suddenness of the grave developments 
on the Continent, life on the lower 
deck of Wideawake was calm and 
normal. The ‘troops’ had just re- 
turned from their few days’ leave, and 
an excited group had gathered round 
a table, where an able seaman had 
spread before him all the knives, forks, 
and spoons the mess possessed in order 
to illustrate the argument upon which 
he was laying such emphasis. But it 
was not an explanation of how the 
Germans had broken through the 
French line, nor a description to new- 
comers of all the incidents connected 
with the evacuation of Boulogne. It 
was something far more real to him— 
how Celtic had scored a goal against 
the Rangers. 

The war and the part they might 
yet have to play were scarcely men- 
tioned. True, there was a Scotsman 
who, having spent his leave in London, 
complained bitterly at what he con- 
sidered the height of injustice. Why, 
he argued, should London have balloons 
—and many to spare, in his opinion— 
while his own home town of Macduff 
was not allowed a single one. A fellow 
countryman tactlessly suggested that 
the smell arising from Macduff was 
sufficient protection, and the dispute 
which followed might have ended in 
blows had not Taff, described as 
‘the greatest duff-maker ever,’ swept 
them both aside in order to prepare 
his dish. Everyone respected Taff, 
and, when he performed on a ‘ duff,’ 
he required plenty of space. By the 
time he had finished, the table, deck, 
stools, and all the dishes were covered 
in flour, but the ‘ duff’ he produced was 
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so enjoyable that acrimonious argument 
on any subject was impossible. 

On the morning of 30th May Wide- 
awake left Portsmouth, carried out a 
series of drills at Spithead to accustom 
the new ratings to their jobs, and tested 
a new 12-pdr. gun which had been fitted. 
That evening they sailed for Dover. 


“Great Scot, No. 1! Look at 
that!” Dawn was breaking as Wide- 
awake approached Dover Harbour, 
and Rindale was astounded at the 
sight which met his eyes. The whole 
port seemed to have been transformed. 
In the harbour, and even outside the 
breakwater, small craft of every descrip- 
tion were at anchor or under way— 
yachts, pleasure craft, fishing-boats, 
dockyard tugs, drifters, M.T.B.’s. There 
were Dutch schuits—those little stumpy 
coastal vessels which were com- 
mandeered at the collapse of Holland— 
sloops, minesweepers, trawlers, and 
@ surprising number of destroyers. 
Paddle - steamers, known to seaside 
holiday-makers in happier days, were 
among the motley throng, in which 
even the Isle of Wight motor ferry was 
conspicuous. 

But it was the smaller boats that 
made the blood tingle: boats which 
had just arrived unadvertised to take 
their part—some unknown even to the 
authorities. In many of them there 
was only one man to form the crew— 
some weather-beaten greybeard who 
had heard the call and answered it as 
part of the day’s work. This whole 
armada of assorted craft at Dover 
numbered about 280, and was under 
the command of an Admiral in a 30-foot 
speed-boat. Never can an Admiral 
haye commanded a stranger and more 
gallant collection of vessels. 

As the scene unfolded in the early 
dawn, Rindale was speechless. After 
a time he lowered his glasses, and 
there was a grin of pride on his face. 

Threading his way through this 
crowded anchorage, he berthed Wide- 
awake alongside the quay near the 
naval base. 
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“ Dunkirk tonight for us, chaps,”’ 
he announced at lunch-time after he 
had returned from a visit to ‘ Dynamo 
Room,’ as the naval operational centre 
was called. 

It was expected ; for there had been 
little else to talk about since Wide- 
awake arrived. Thousands of troops 
had already been rescued, and the 
stories heard by those on board made 
everyone anxious to take a part in this 
great drama of the century. 

“Good,” said Hinton. 
we start, sir?” 

“About ten o’clock after dusk,” 
Rindale replied. ‘‘ So far as I can see, 
during this party we'll have to live 
like night-birds—sleep during the day 
and work all night. Hullo, what's 
wrong with you, Doc? You look 
unusually pensive.” 

Hughe turned round in the chair 
from which he had been directing a con- 
centrated gaze on a corner of the grate. 
“ Just thinking, sir, that’s all,” he said. 

““ What about ? ” challenged Rindale. 
“Come on—out with it.” 

‘“* A woman, I bet,” suggested Hinton. 

“Well, if you cads must know,” 
said Hughe, “it is. I’m going to have 
a spot of dinner with her this evening ; 
and none of you are invited,” he added 
with emphasis. 

“Good old Doc!” exclaimed Rin- 
dale. ‘‘ What’s she like—blonde or 
dark ?” 

“Simply perfect,” Hughe grinned. 
“Oh, by the way, sir, may I have 
leave ? I'll be on board again by 9.45.” 

Rindale laughed. ‘“ You seem to 
have taken that for granted,” he 
declared. ‘‘ At a price, of course.” 

Hughe rose and pressed the pantry 
bell. ‘Steward, bring some gin,” he 
ordered. 

“The party we brought off from 
Boulogne,” Rindale continued when 
the necessary refreshment had been 
served, “is nothing to what we're 
expected to evacuate from Dunkirk. 
Some destroyers have been embarking 
more than 1000 at a time.” 

Hinton was horrified. 


“When do 
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heavens, sir ! 
them ?” 

“That’s the point. It’s your job 
to find out and make the necessary 
preparations. I’m just telling you. 
For a start, I suggest unshipping the 
mess tables.” He was silent for a 
moment. Then, “I’ve got a brother 
out there. He’ll be damned critical if 
things aren’t right. I'd like to find 
him,” he added. . . . 

The stories told by the sailors who 
had already been to Dunkirk were full 
of colour, and were intended to impress 
the troops in Wideawake who had not 
yet taken part. The temptation for 
the sailor to spin ‘ tall’ yarns is always 
great, and the descriptions now given 
would have made the strongest V.C. 
quail—had he believed them. Ships 
were sunk—according to these story- 
tellers—as soon as they entered the 
Roads; men were mowed down like 
corn by enemy machine-guns; and 
thousands of German aeroplanes, un- 
molested by our fighters, were continu- 
ally overhead dropping an unrestricted 
hail of death and destruction over the 
whole area. The experiences of Wide- 
awake at Boulogne paled before these 
picturesque tales, and the troops could 
think of only one suitable retort—a 
visit to the canteen for a last pint of 
beer. Several ‘last pints’ were con- 
sumed, and the canteen was drunk 
almost dry. Nevertheless, by 9.45 
every man was back on board Wide- 
awake, fit and ready for duty. 

As dusk began to fall there was a 
stirring among the hundreds of little 
boats which had remained at anchor 
for the greater part of the day. Engines 
were started, anchors weighed, and 
they all began to move. For a long 
time the entrance was congested as 
group after group of the odd assortment 
of assembled craft gathered way and 
steered towards the open sea. To a 
trained onlooker it was obvious that 
many of these little vessels were 
manned by very amateurish volunteers. 
Every profession and every class was 
represented in this inspiring collection. 


Where do they stow 
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In addition to hardened seamen, there 
were young boys fresh from school, 
doctors, bankers, taxi-drivers, pub- 
licans, longshoremen, and civil servants. 
-,. Some of the boats were spotless in 
new coats of bright paint; others 
frowsy with old motor-car tyres as 
fenders. Many of the crews were poor 
and badly clad. But all were united 
by @ common aim—the rescue of their 
fellow countrymen, fathers, sons, friends, 
and brothers, from the hell that was 
Dunkirk. Sloops and destroyers fol- 
lowed, threading their way with care 
among the smaller boats. 

At length it was the turn of Wide- 
awake to follow this miniature armada 
out of harbour. The last of a 
gorgeous sunset had paled away to 
the west as she cast off and headed 
for the entrance, where the shadows of 
England’s greatness seemed to flicker in 
the pale moonlight. The direct route 
was unsafe; for the Germans had 
now installed large guns near Calais 
and Gravelines which commanded the 
narrow channel running to the north- 
east. This had been learnt at the 
cost of a valuable ship and many lives. 

Instead, the route lay inside the 
Downs, north of the Goodwin Sands, 
and then straight across to a point 
a@ few miles south-west of Dunkirk. 
It was a veritable traffic lane, thronged 
with dark shapes and a ghostly gleam 
from the wash of a myriad vessels. 
They carried no lights, and many of 
the smaller boats had no signals—no 
means of distinguishing friend from 
foe. Navigation became dangerous (it 
would have been more dangerous still 
had not the moon, sailing in a cloud- 
less sky, acted as a friendly beacon). 
Sudden half-seen shapes loomed ahead, 
and low dark shadows, which could 
well have been enemy torpedo boats, 
passed by on either side. An order 
to the helmsman, and the shapes 
were lost in the darkness to be replaced 
by others still to be avoided. Through 
it all the glimmering bow waves of fast 
M.T.B.’s wove fantastic threads. There 
were collisions, of course, but it is a 
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wonder there were not ten for every 
one that happened. 

North of the Goodwins the cours 
lay across a@ suspected enemy mine. 
field, but the risk involved had to be 
taken in view of the greater danger 
from shore batteries on the French 
coast. Minesweepers had, however, 
swept a passage ahead of the rescue 
fleet, and did the job so effectively that 
not a single vessel was lost from mining 
while on passage. 

From the North Goodwin light-vessel 
Dunkirk was unmistakable. It was 
only necessary to trace a big black 
cloud which stretched for miles below 
the moon, follow it along to the point 
where the cloud was broken by stabs 
of flame, and there—in the centre of 
the flames—was Dunkirk. In that 
inferno tens of thousands of our men 
had been waiting all day for the night 
of rescue, cursing and praying, dying 
and suffering, but, above all, hoping 
with a gallant confidence which has 
never been surpassed. 

As Wideawake approached the Roads 
the great fire silhouetted other ships— 
ships which had foundered under enemy 
fire the night before, or the night before 
that: gallant, broken shapes which 
testified to the heroism of those involved 
in this terrific drama. The sound of 
firing and bombing grew steadily 
louder, the angry drone of aircraft 
could be heard overhead, and the 
flames ashore rose up into enormous 
plumes of fire which roared high into 
the growing pall of smoke. 

To handle a destroyer in the narrow 
approach channel under the conditions 
prevailing required a rare combination 
of skill and coolness. Many of the 
original buoys which marked the track 
were now out of position, wrecks had 
to be avoided, and the danger of serious 
collision with other vessels was always 
present. There was only one thing to 
do: shut one’s ears to the noise of gun 
or bomb and concentrate solely on 
handling the ship. 

This Rindale did. He had to berth 
alongside the outer extremity of the 
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eastern breakwater, and to reach this 
berth dominated his thoughts. The 
smaller boats passed by and made for 
the beaches to the east of Dunkirk. 
There was another destroyer off the 
entrance regulating traffic. Some were 
lying off the beaches, but as far as 
Rindale could see there was nothing 
of any importance trying to enter or 
leave the harbour as he approached 
the breakwaters. Countering the strong 
tidal stream which set across the mouth 
of the harbour, Rindale managed to 
bring Wideawake alongside the con- 
crete pier, which had miraculously 
escaped any serious damage from enemy 
bombardment. 

From this very pier tens of thousands 
had already been evacuated. Sub- 
jected to every kind of bombardment, 
it still stood intact—for many, a 
narrow causeway between life and 


death. It was never intended as a 
pier for berthing ships, but was in 
reality @ spider-legged breakwater. 
About a third of the way along it had 
been broken by shell-fire, but the gap 
formed had been bridged by a ship’s 


brow. As he came alongside, Rindale 
pictured it crammed with thousands of 
men, waiting patiently for their chance 
to step to safety, but to his dismay it 
was utterly deserted. Only a few stray 
dogs sniffed round the securing bollards. 

“Odd, very odd,” said Rindale. 
“T wonder what’s happened.” 

“Tt’s rather an exposed position 
for chaps to wait,” suggested Hinton, 
as & burst of flame from a burning oil 
tank licked high above the town and 
illuminated every detail. Suddenly, 
from a German battery to the south 
of the town, there sprang a tongue of 
violent flame followed by the roar of 
cannon. Splashes on either side of the 
pier and in the harbour not many 
yards from where Wideawake was lying 
showed what was without doubt the 
target of the enemy gunners. 

“By Jove, you're right,” declared 
Rindale. “I expect the poor devils 
are somewhere over there, sheltering 
in the town, waiting to hear that a 
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ship’s arrived to take them off.” He 
thought a moment. “ Look,” he con- 
tinued. “I’m going ashore to see if I 
can dig any of them out.” 

“Can I come, too, sir?” 
was eager to join him. 

“No damned fear. We can’t both 
go. You’re left in command.” 

Seizing his tin hat and a torch, 
Rindale climbed out on to the jetty 
to join those ghostly shadows which 
danced in the light of the great flicker- 
ing flames. A dog, obviously craving 
for human company, ran forward, 
sniffed, and wagged its tail. It seemed 
to Rindale a long way up that pier to 
reach the town, and time was impor- 
tant. The night was short, and during 
the few dark hours available it was 
hoped to evacuate many thousands of 
men. Looking about, he spied an 
abandoned bicycle leaning up against 
a post. The tyres were sound and it 
was undamaged. Commandeering this, 
he rode down the pier. Flames from 
the burning town made it sq light that 
he could easily avoid the shell-holes 
and obstructions in the way. For a 
big shell-hole at the end of the pier he 
had to dismount, and it was here that 
he met the naval pier party. 

“Troops will be coming along any 
minute,”’ he was told. 

But Rindale was now out for a run 
ashore, and, hearing that there were 
some soldiers in a warehouse a few 
hundred yards away, he remounted the 
bicycle and rode towards it. On 
entering the building Rindale saw a 
pathetic sight. Stretched out on the 
hard, uneven floor was line after line 
of recumbent figures : exhausted troops 
who could no longer keep awake in 
spite of the terrific noise from the 
continual bombardment and their prox- 
imity to the spreading flames. They 
were French and Belgians who had 
done what they could to stem the irre- 
sistible advance of the enemy. All 
that was now left for them to do was 
to wait patiently for rescue. 

A figure in a sheepskin coat turned 
and rose on Rindale’s entry. He was 
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a French officer, muddy and unshaven ; 
weary to the point of dropping. 

“ Quick!” urged Rindale. “ Get a 
wriggle on these men and march them 
down to the pier. My ship is waiting 
for you.” 

A new light suddenly shone in the 
officer’s eyes. Pulling himself together, 
he shouted, ‘‘ Reveillez-vous, vite mes 
braves, & la liberté ! ” 

The sleeping mass stirred into instant 
wakefulness. 

“Are there any British troops 
about ?”’ queried Rindale. 

The French officer pointed vaguely 
down the road. ‘ Over there, I think,” 
he said. 

Leaving them to find their own way 
to the pier, Rindale remounted his 
bicycle and pedalled as fast as he could 
in the direction indicated. Shells con- 
tinued to burst overhead, and he heard 
falling shrapnel pattering round him, 
while the tracer bullets from machine- 
guns darted across in fountains of red. 

“There must be an air attack,” he 
thought, but he did not stop to look 
or listen for the thud of bombs inter- 
mingled with the crashing of countless 
shells. 

Before an astonished sergeant realised 
who he was, Rindale had persuaded the 
party of British soldiers, whom he 
finally discovered, of the importance 
of immediate action. They consisted 
of a detachment belonging to a Lanca- 
shire regiment under the command of 
a sergeant. The officers, having placed 
these men in comparative safety, had 
gone away to round up more. 

The rallying of troops, so tired and 
exhausted that all they wanted was 
to lie down where they were and sleep 
the sleep of death, was a task which 
many naval officers were called upon 
to perform these thrilling days. There 
is the story of a young Lieutenant— 
the navigator of the destroyer Malcolm 
—marching round the burning streets 
playing a set of bagpipes he had found. 
Stirred by this, hundreds of men sud- 
denly found the energy to make that 
last effort which carried them to safety. 
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These Lancashire troops, however, 
had been resting for the greater part of 
the day and needed little encourage. 
ment. Gathering their few scattered 
belongings, they jumped to the ser. 
geant’s command and fell-in ready to 
be marched to the pier. Two wounded 
Tommies were supported by their 
friends. 

“ My bicycle,” said Rindale when he 
noticed them. ‘* Put them both on it. 
It’ll be easier for them that way.” 

A pack was thrown over the cross- 
bar for one of the wounded, and the 
other was lifted on to the saddle. Then, 
supported on either side, they were 
wheeled down the road with the re- 
mainder of the detachment. 

The sergeant was talkative. He 
was full of enthusiasm for the valour 
which had been shown by the troops, 
and one, of many stories, struck Rindale 
particularly. On the outskirts of a 
village close*to Dunkirk twenty-three 
Germans had established two machine- 
guns at a post which commanded one 
of the roads of retreat. It had been 


responsible for so many casualties that 


none of our men who had passed that 
way lived to report its existence. 

Suddenly, three Guardsmen came 
marching down the road and were 
subjected to a hail of fire from the 
German post, but they jumped to 
cover behind a building so rapidly 
that none of them was hit. They then 
sat down and lit cigarettes. Some- 
thing, they decided, had to be done 
about it, and, to them, there was only 
one answer. Throwing away their 
cigarettes, they fixed bayonets, crept 
to the corner of the building behind 
which they had taken cover, and 
then, yelling blue murder, charged 
upon the astounded Germans. In a 
few minutes they had captured the 
post, bayoneted all the enemy, and 
destroyed the two machine-guns. They 
then calmly“ proceeded on ‘their way 
to the beach in accordance with their 
previous orders. A few minutes later 
the detachment of Lancashires passed 
down that very road. 
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At length they reached the pier, 
where the French and Belgians were 
already embarking. In order to accom- 
modate the maximum number possible 
in Wideawake all the watertight doors 
had been thrown open, mess tables re- 
moved, and compartments made ready 
to receive the soldiers. In spite of the 
bombardment, which had never stopped, 
there were no casualties, and over a 
thousand men were embarked in safety. 

Other destroyers were waiting to 
enter harbour. ; 

‘Send a party ashore, No. 1,” Rin- 
dale ordered Hinton, “‘to help secure 
their wires. Then we'll shove off.” 

Telling the destroyers at the entrance 
that he was waiting to berth them, 
Rindale from the bridge of Wideawake 
watched them pass. By now, word 
had gone round that destroyers were 
arriving at the pier, and endless streams 
of men could be seen approaching from 
the burning town. 

The berthing party climbed back 
into Wideawake, and, laden with her 
precious cargo, she cast off and pro- 
ceeded stern first out between the 
breakwaters. Listing drunkenly with 
the weight of men, she turned to 
negotiate the narrow channel with its 
navigational hazards. 

The noise was still terrific, but by 
now everyone had grown accustomed 
to it, and even ignored the snarl of 
the dive-bomber—unless it came too 
close. Indeed, there was no alter- 
native. One thing only had to be 
avoided—collision with the scores of 
boats which dashed about in all direc- 
tions and with the slower, heavily 
laden transports. Even when Wide- 
awake had left the channel and turned 
to the north-west this danger remained, 
and was Rindale’s prime consideration. 
True, there was nothing to tell him 
whether those long, low shapes, looming 
in the darkness on his bow, were enemy 
‘E’ boats or our own craft bound 
for England. The only answer was to 
treat’ everything. he saw as friendly. 
If they were not—well, it would just 
be too bad ! 
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With the first light of dawn streaking 
across the eastern sky and the dull 
rumble of gun-fire in the distance, 
Wideawake berthed alongside the pier 
at Dover. Disembarkation was carried 
out quietly and speedily, and only then 
did officers and men obtain the rest for 
which they craved. 


For how much longer could this 
tremendous drama be continued ? 
Everyone was red-eyed and showing 
signs of strain—some officers had to 
be temporarily relieved, because, though 
their spirit was willing, they were 
cracking up under the continuous 
ordeal. In certain vessels they had to 
have two Captains and two First 
Lieutenants, who worked in twenty- 
four hour shifts. How many more 
troops were there to be evacuated, and 
for how much longer could the gallant 
rearguard hold back the teeming mass 
of Germans, who were throwing all 
they had into a supreme effort to 
destroy the British Army? Already 
well over 250,000 had been brought 
across the narrow waters to safety, 
but no one seemed to know how many 
more remained, or what proportion of 
that number it would still be possible 
to rescue. 

For the greater part of the forenoon 
on Ist June—a date associated with a 
glorious naval victory in the past— 
Wideawake slept, and then an effort 
was made to clear away the refuse 
and prepare her for further action that 
night. Rindale visited ‘Dynamo Room,’ 
and returned on board for lunch. 

“Some people seem to think that 
this will be the last night,” he declared 
as he dealt effectively with a glass of 
beer in the ward-room. “TI hear that 
they’re going to send some blockships 
over tonight. Anyhow, we'll be sailing 
at the usual time. I don’t know about 
you chaps, but I’m going to get my 
head down this afternoon and then go 
ashore for a walk.” 

“Usual leave for the troops, sir ?” 
asked Hinton. 

“Oh yes, 


rather. Everyone on 
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board by 9.45.” Rindale turned to 
Hughe with a twinkle in his eye. 
“That suit you, Doc ?” 

“Doesn’t worry me, sir,” replied 
Hughe. ” She’s gone!” 

“Poor old Doc,” sighed Hinton. 
“What ashame. There must be some- 
thing about you that frightens women.” 

“Give the chap a chance,” Rindale 
interjected. “ Living with you blokes, 
he’s naturally lost his bedside manner.”’ 

Hughe laughed. “It’s no good,” 
he said; “I’m misjudged. May I 
dissociate myself from these cads and 
go ashore with you, sir?” 
® “ Delighted. Ill keep you in order. 
We'll see what gentle entertainment 
we can find at the Queen’s Hotel 
afterwards.” 

“Any news of your brother, sir?” 
asked Hinton. 

“No, not yet. But I expect he’s 
all right.”” Rindale smiled, hiding his 
natural fears. 

With the approach of dusk the little 
boats once more began to move, and 
at 10.0 p.m. Wideawake slipped and 
joined the cavalcade. Although a few 
clouds drifted across the waning moon, 
the great and providential calm per- 
sisted. How many of those little boats, 
thought Rindale, would have failed to 
put to sea had the weather been at all 
rough. Had it, he wondered, anything 
to do with that day of prayer when 
the whole country, led by the King, 
overflowed the churches. 

Facing again the breath - taking 
hazards encountered on the previous 
night, Wideawake crossed without 
serious incident. The flames of Dun- 
kirk still rose to enormous heights, and 
the sound of bombardment thundered 
across the intervening sea. 

“We're doing traffic control to- 
night,” Rindale told Hinton as soon 
as they had got under way. ‘“‘ That 
means hanging about outside, blazing 
away as necessary with the guns, and 
ordering destroyers in and out of 
harbour” 

“ Aren’t we embarking any troops, 
then ?”’ queried Hinton. 

“Oh yes, rather. I expect we'll 
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be filled up by small boats ferrying 
them across.” 

From their position in Dunkirk 
Roads, Rindale was able to get a 
better impression of everything that 
was happening. On the previous 
night he could only concentrate on his 
own particular job. Now it was his 
business to know what everyone else 
was doing. To the east of the town he 
could see, illuminated in the glare of 
the fires, long lines of men staggering 
wearily across the sands, wading in the 
sea, and stumbling into the little boats 
which ferried them out to larger ships. 
Then, when those ships were loaded to 
their utmost capacity, they would 
move off and Rindale could direct 
other vessels to take their place. 

Of course it was impossible to expect 
everything to run smoothly, and con- 
gestion could not be avoided. To 
control the hundreds of small and 
independent boats was quite beyond 
the power of any authority. Many 
were handled by amateurs—all praise 
to them—who knew little of seaman- 
ship, and the harbour mouth at times 
resembled a free-meal centre with 
everyone trying to enter at the same 
moment. The whole scene appeared 
muddled, but in this chaos England 
showed her greatness and individuality. 

As on the previous night, the Germans 
carried out a bombardment of the pier 
and beaches, but it was more inter- 
mittent, and aircraft did not seem 
to be so active. Occasionally a boat 
was swamped by the near miss of a 
heavy projectile falling in the water, 
but more often than not the majority 
of boats were miraculously unharmed. 
Sometimes a sudden shower of para- 
chute flares would descend over the 
harbour, and, in the light provided, 
bombers would dive down on selected 
targets. But they were amazingly 
ineffective and gave an opportunity 
to Wideawake to let fly with her arma- 
ment—equally ineffective for bringing 
anything down, but probably of use in 
keeping them away. 

And so the night passed. Gradually 
the stream of men grew less upon the 
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beaches, and the boats began to emerge 
from the harbour with fewer troops on 
board. It was surprising how the flow 
of men suddenly seemed to stop. 
Whether there were still more to 
be evacuated no one afloat quite 
knew. Then three great and awkward 
shapes loomed up slowly from the 
westward led by one destroyer. They 
were the blockships. 

Slowly they manceuvred themselves 
into the harbour, and efforts were made 
to place them across the entrance 
channel. Then, three sheets of flame, 
followed by dull explosions as they 
sank. In sinking, however, they slipped 
from the position in which they had 
been secured, into deeper water, and 
formed only a partial block. With one 
more ship the block would have been 
complete, but the additional one which 
had been brought over in case of need 
had come to grief about three miles 
from the entrance. In the darkness 
she was rammed and sunk by a French 
cross-Channel steamer carrying troops. 

The first streaks of dawn had started 
to pale the sky when Wideawake, with 
a few hundred miscellaneous troops on 
board, was ordered to leave the Roads. 

As though in a violent fit of frenzy 
at being thwarted of their prey, the 
Germans suddenly opened up a terrific 
bombardment from La Panne on the 
ships and vessels in the Roads. Had 
it been accompanied by an intensive 
air attack, with their usual efficient 
co-ordination, its effect would have 
been serious, but hostile aircraft failed 
to appear at this moment. Instead, 
there was heard the rhythmic hum of 
British bombers, which dived out of 
the low morning clouds and dropped 
bomb after bomb on the enemy battery. 
It was spectacular. One gun ceased 
firing; then another, until the entire 
battery was completely _ silenced. 
Heartened by this dramatic interven- 
tion, Wideawake at last turned for 
home. 

It was still and very calm, a light 
mist hanging over the sea, and a 
silence in marked contrast to the 
recent din had descended. No one 
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spoke. They were too tired—or busy 
with their thoughts. 

The ship had left the coastal channel 
and was heading towards England 
when Rindale suddenly stiffened. 
Across the water he had heard the sound 
of someone whistling. All the other 
boats were ahead of Wideawake, so it 
could not have been from one of them. 
Besides, they could not hear the sound 
of engines. 

‘*Slow both!” he ordered, as the 
whistling grew closer, and he put the 
wheel over to investigate. Then, 
through the mist appeared the figure 
of a man clinging to what at first 
seemed to be a log of wood, but was 
in reality an overturned launch, six 
inches of whose bow alone appeared 
above the water. To keep his spirits 
up he was whistling. Rindale stopped 
almost alongside, lines were thrown, and 
willing hands helped him over the side. 
He was an aircraftsman with a grim 
but gallant story. 

His boat had been one of two which 
had been urgently required by the 
naval shore party at Dunkirk, and had 
left Dover on the previous afternoon 
carrying naval replacements. These 
included a Commander who had already 
performed magnificent work with the 
evacuation. Suddenly they had been 
attacked by two Messerschmitts, which 
had swooped down and mercilessly 
bombed and machine-gunned them. 
His boat had been swamped and cap- 
sized; the other had been damaged. 
Most of his passengers and crew had 
been killed, and those who were still 
alive were machine-gunned in the 
water. Whether the Commander who 
was with him had been hit or not he 
could not say, but when the other 
boat turned to pick him up the Com- 
mander ordered it instead to proceed 
to Dunkirk. “I'll swim ashore,” he 
had said. He knew how badly the boat 
was needed and the risk it ran of being 
completely destroyed if it stopped. It 
was an heroic gesture which cost him 
his life, for he was never seen again. 

This particular aircraftsman believed 
that he was the only survivor of his 
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launch, but it subsequently turned out 
that a Sub-Lieutenant R.N.V.R. had 
managed to swim six miles to the 
shore at Gravelines, walk through 
enemy-occupied territory, and report 
for duty at Dunkirk that evening. 


“This really is going to be the last 
night,” declared Rindale at lunch-time 
after he had paid his visit to ‘ Dynamo 
Room.’ 

Those in the ward-room who heard 
the news were profoundly thankful. 
Although Wideawake had taken part 
for only two nights, both officers and 
men were beginning to show signs of 
strain. In other ships it was even 
more noticeable. 


“Great Scot! What's that ?” 

Suddenly the ward-room had dark- 
ened. Immediately afterwards there 
was a bump which dislodged the 
Doctor’s glass of beer balanced on 
the edge of his chair. Rindale and 
Hinton rushed on deck, to find that a 
small steamer, in attempting to berth 
ahead of Wideawake, had swung in to 
her and was now going astern. On 
leaning over the side to inspect the 
damage, they saw that a plate had 
been badly buckled to the possible 
extent of causing a leak. 

Presently the Engineer Officer re- 
ported: “I’m afraid that No. 3 fuel 
tank has been holed,” he said. 

The offending vessel was out of 
hearing by this time, but Rindale’s 
language was unprintable. It was 
obviously a job which could only be 
repaired by dockyard, and a rumour 
immediately flew round the ship to 
the effect that Wideawake would have 
to return to Portsmouth at once—and 
there would be some leave. But 
Rindale thought differently. Every 
destroyer, he knew, would be required 
that night for the final phase of the 
Dunkirk evacuation. The weather 
still remained calm, there was no sign 
of its breaking, and there was no 
earthly reason why Wideawake should 
not continue to play her part until the 
end. Afterwards—perhaps! On the 
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accident being reported to Captain D, 
it was decided that previous orders for 
Wideawake that night should stand. 

Once more, at dusk, the vast con- 
course of boats moved off on their 
final journey. But there were gaps 
among them. Some had broken down 
after the strenuous work for which 
they had never been designed; in 
others the crews had succumbed to 
the strain, and many had already 
sailed upon the last journey of all. 

Dunkirk still burnt. It seemed like 
an eternal beacon rising in awful 
majesty—a testimonial to the endur- 
ance of England in disaster. No 
attempt had been made to extinguish 
the flames. The water-mains had 
long since been destroyed, and no one 
had any particular desire to fight the 
fires. Indeed, it was pointless; and 
so long as the waiting men were able 
to find some sort of cover, nothing else 
seemed to matter. 

Wideawake reached Dunkirk earlier 
on this occasion, because she had 
embarked the naval pier parties, whose 
duty it was to try and control the lines 
of human traffic. A strong tidal stream 
was running across the entrance as 
she entered harbour. There was also 
@ swell and a stiff breeze, all of which 
made it extremely difficult to berth 
the destroyer alongside. Just as the 
first wires were got ashore and made 
fast by some waiting Poilus, a heavy 
scend brought a sudden strain and 
caused them to part. Wideawake was 
thus placed in an awkward position, 
and there was no alternative but to 
back out and make another attempt. 

The pier by now was crowded with 
troops—mostly French—and the bom- 
bardment from the shore batteries 
was as fierce as ever. But everyone 
had accepted as a fact that the pier 

a@ charmed existence and 
that nothing could destroy it. It 
seemed as though it was under the 
influence of, some mysterious protec- 
tion. No one thought of panicking, 
and the embarkation of troops into 
the destroyers alongside was carried 
out in an orderly manner. 
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But the French, though gallant 
enough ashore, seemed to have a 
icular aversion to the sea. Many 
of them had probably come from 
country towns and villages where the 
sea was nothing but a myth, and their 
apprehension was amusing but under- 
standable. They shied at the extem- 
porary brows which connected Wide- 
awake to the pier, and had to be pushed, 
pulled, and cajoled in order to get 
them on board at all. Tempers began 
to get frayed at the inordinate length 
of time it took to embark them, but 
at length 800 were on board and safely 
stowed away. Then came a small 
detachment of British, who needed 
little encouragement, and, finally, Wide- 
awake could take no more. 
When the British appeared, Rindale 





anxiously scanned the faces of the 
officers. He made inquiries, but no 
one knew anything about his brother. 
Rather depressed, but still hopeful, 
he cast off for the last time, and 
backed slowly out of harbour as 
another vessel took his place. Man- 
euvring carefully, he pointed the ship 

0 the west and home. As he pro- 
ceeded down the Channel, littered with 
the remains of wrecked and shattered 
essels, two strange and ancient- 
ooking merchant vessels passed in the 
opposite direction. 'They were block- 
ships to complete the obstruction to 
he harbour mouth. 

Gradually the sound of gun-fire 
faded astern, the rocketing flames no 
longer illuminated the decks of Wide- 
awake, and fewer shapes darted across 
er route. For the men in Wideawake 
Dunkirk was over, but their feelings 
of thankfulness were tempered with 
he uncertainty of how many troops 
would be left behind, still fighting so 
hat their comrades could be rescued. 

When the final figures of 350,000 
rescued were promulgated a few hours 
later, a wave of elation swept everyone 
who had been associated with this 
magnificent operation. Though they 
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had been subjected to a fierce ordeal, 
their efforts had been crowned with a 
success undreamed. 

It was late in the afternoon of 4th 
June before there was much sign of 
life in Wideawake, and, when the 
hands eventually turned-to, they were 
faced with an indescribable mess. 
Never had any ship been so filthy. 
There was mud everywhere, bits of 
food, dirty bandages, cartridges, empty 
tins, and broken bottles. But the 
sailors refused to be downhearted, 
and set cheerfully to work to make 
the ship habitable. - 

When Rindale returned from his 
visit to ‘Dynamo Room’ he was full 
of smiles, reflecting the gratification 
and relief of those ashore. 

“We're sailing for Pompey this 
afternoon,” he announced to the ward- 
room. “The dockyard will take a 
few days to patch up the bump we 
received yesterday, and there’s bound 
to be some leave.” 

Hughe jumped to his feet. ‘“‘ That 
calls for celebration,” he declared, 
pressing the pantry bell. 

“ That’s a fact,” said Rindale. “I 
hear that some ships are splicing the 
main-brace, and I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t do so too, although it’s not 
official.” He rang the bell for the 
quartermaster. 

“‘ Pipe: Hands will splice the main- 
brace,” he ordered, “and tell the 
Coxswain to serve the extra rum 
ration now. You can also pipe that 
the ship will be proceeding to Ports- 
mouth this afternoon.” 

The delighted quartermaster shot 
out of the doorway and up the ladder 
to spread the good news. 


An orderly appeared with a telegram 
which he handed to Rindale, who tore 


it open. He looked up beaming. 
“My brother’s safe!” he announced. 
“He apparently got off this morning 
from one of the beaches. Pantry!” 
he shouted. “‘ Open a bottle of bubbly. 
We'll have our rum later.” 





MR COLIN MACKENZIE. 


BY A. M. G. 


I HAVE two things in common with 
the Iron Duke. He had an enormous 
correspondence. And so have I. His 
Grace could never resist answering the 
most trivial letter. I, too (and I count 
it as virtue), am irresistibly compelled 
to reply even to the most ephemeral 
of circulars. So you will gather that 
my fan mail is of-imposing dimensions 
and a source of bitter complaint to the 
rural postman, who has to carry it 
over the mile of muddy drive which 
leads to the stately home of England 
wherein I am now billeted. But at 
least the neat pile of letters beside my 
plate takes away some of the aridity 
of the sausages which are apparently 
the measure of our esteemed chef’s 
skill. For Gunner Lovely (yes, it is 
his name !), like the gentleman in the 
police court reports, feels his position 
acutely, and resents the fact that he 
who once graced that delectable Liver- 
pool pub, the ‘ Forced Draught,’ in the 
capacity of head pot-boy should now 
be an Army cook. But Lovely has 
only himself to blame; for in his 
attestation papers he proudly pro- 
claimed that he was some time in the 
catering trade. Which, to say the 
least of it, is a euphemism, unless (and 
I hesitate to believe it) my kind reader 
holds that Gunner Lovely’s former 
wares are meat and drink to all 
mankind. 

But I have wandered far from the 
Iron Duke, my fan mail, and Mr Colin 
Mackenzie, and for that I apologise. 
Yet my digression into sausages and 
pubs is symptomatic of what the 
disciples of Herr Doktor Freud call 
association of ideas. For a letter 
appeared on my plate the other morning 
from a gentleman named Mackenzie, 


who, with the utmost charm, hoped 
that I would call on him for any 
sum from five to five thousand pounds 
of which I might stand in need, 
I did not accept his kindly offer, 
though heaven knows I had need to, 
for my friend went on to speak oj 
sordid matters of security. But his 
charming offer recalled to my mind 
another Mr Mackenzie, and now I 
would like to tell you of the little we 
know of his elusive figure. 

‘Maga’ has occasionally allowed 
me to tell of my hobby,’ and a 
most unusual one it is too. For 
vicariously I move in the strange half- 
lit world of spies and secret service, 
and in my journeys I have encountered 
the most eminent practitioners of the 
art. They are a queer crowd as 4 


rule, but most of them possess one 
shining virtue: courage of the highest 


order. For a soldier goes into action 
with the comfort that he has the society 
of his comrades to sustain him, and 
that, if the worst happens, he falls 
with honour. But the spy, or, as | 
prefer it, the secret service agent, has 
mo such consolations. From _ the 
moment he enters enemy territory he 
is alone. The hand of a nation is 
against him, and, waking or sleeping, 
he is under constant crushing strain. 
The vast resources of counter-espionage 
are arrayed for his undoing, and the 
policeman’s hand hovers ever above his 
shoulder. One mistake and he i 
finished. His employers blandly dis- 
claim him, and his Government cannot 
and will not extend the slightest help. 
And one chilly dawn the final act is 
staged as the rifles come up to the 
ready or the headsman lifts his dull- 
gleaming axe. Then an unmarked 





1 “Mr Robertson of Ratisbon,” ‘Maga,’ October 1942; and “‘ The Incredible Major,” 


Maga,’ December 1942. 
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gave in @ prison yard or barrack 
cemetery is the last home of the un- 
lucky secret service man. At least we 
must grant him the high virtue of 
courage. 

I speak, of course, of the man who 
serves his country in the devious paths 
of Intelligence and not of the villain 
who betrays his own kindred. Of him 
one need not write in praise, for his 
motives are invariably crude and 
sordid. But Mr Colin Mackenzie was 
not of that poor crew. He was a past- 
master in his not ignoble art. 

He, unlike my financial mentor, was 
a genuine Scot. And, like so many 
Scots, was a rolling stone who con- 
trived to gather a considerable amount 
of moss in his comparatively short 
life. For Mr Colin Mackenzie, cabin- 
boy, respected fur merchant, and, 
much later, His Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul in Lisbon, was always very 
much all there. He had need to 
be, since he was, for well over a 
decade, a member of the British 


Secret Service. 
Like the really great operator that 


he was he left no memoirs. His cor- 
respondence was conducted largely 
with official gentlemen in the Foreign 
Office and with less conspicuous 
addresses. Perhaps, like an eminent 
public figure of today, he held that— 


“ Lives of great men oft remind us 
We must suffer in our turn, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Letters that we ought to burn.” 


At all events, Mr Colin Mackenzie took 
no risks. He is, facile princeps, the 
historian’s despair. 

But all things come to him that 
waits, and a few months ago regimental 
duty took me to the bleak coasts of 
the north-east of Scotland. And there 
Iwas able to amplify my scanty know- 
ledge of Mr Mackenzie on his native 
heath. 

He was born in 1765 in Dingwall. 
Honest William Mackenzie, his father, 
held the dual post of parish beadle 
and schoolmaster, and his tawsings and 
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Latinity were much admired by the 
douce burghers. History does not 
record the opinions of their offspring. 
Colin, like the lave, sat under the 
paternal desk and presumably squirmed 
with his classmates. The long winter 
nights of the North were enlivened by 
readings from the more respectable 
classical authors and, in graver mood, 
by the study of the works of eminent 
divines of the Kirk. Then family 
prayers marked the end of another 
day in the little stone house, and the 
candles were pinched out in their 
sconces. 

But life was not always grey to 
young Colin. Once (and he never 
forgot it) a sailor uncle visited the 
dominie, and kept the family wide- 
eyed with his tales of the barbaric 
luxury of Muscovy and of the strange 
land which owed allegiance to the 
Czars. Perhaps those few evenings 
formed the boy for his life-work, which 
was to lie so much in Russia. 

The years passed, marked only by 
the seasons. In 1779, when Colin 
was just fourteen, his father died, and 
his widow, liking not her state, soon 
followed him to the churchyard. There 
was little money for the four children, 
but the kindly sailor aforesaid, now 
retired from the sea, appeared and 
saved the forlorn quartet from the 
stigma of charity, so repugnant to 
the true Scot. And very soon young 
Colin was bound apprentice to a 
shipmaster sailing out of Leith to the 
Baltic. 

It was a hard life for a boy. The 
harsh discipline of the sea, the bad 
food, the vile weather of the Northern 
latitudes were depressing enough. But 
when Colin discovered that his multi- 
farious duties included the washing 
of his commander’s clothes his proud 
spirit revolted. For the gallant mariner 
had the pleasing habit of going ashore 
in foreign parts, not, as one might 
expect, to broaden his mind by culture 
of the arts, but to get uproariously 
drunk, @ mission he accomplished with 
signal success. Then a sleep in a gutter 
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or garbage heap, and the good, man, 
refreshed for his nautical labours, 
would repair aboard, and young Colin 
had a busy day. A joke, he doubtless 
thought, was a joke. But he could not 
believe that the art and mystery of a 
mariner consisted in washing his 
superior’s repulsive garments. So Colin 
committed a serious crime which today 
would pain the Board of Trade con- 
siderably, but which, in those days, 
was more drastically punished. He 
deserted in Danzig on his fifteenth 
birthday, and swallowed the anchor 
for good and all. 

But capitals, as many a man, in- 
cluding myself, knows, are friendless 
places to the impecunious foreigner. 
And so for some weeks our hero, to 
use that charming Victorian term, had 
a sticky time. Chivied about by the 
eighteenth-century version of the docks 
police and immigration authorities, he 
lived precariously on what he could 
beg from kindly seafarers on their 
lawful and alcoholic occasions. But 
one day he had a stroke of luck. For 
a chance encounter with a Lutheran 
pastor in, I am sorry to say, a quay- 
side tavern gained him a situation as 
kitchen-boy in the good man’s house- 
hold, and once again he began to eat 
with fair regularity. 

But this was not the tale of his luck. 
His clerical benefactor was more con- 
vivial than learned, and found the 
preparation of his sermons an intoler- 
able break in his parochial duties, 
which consisted almost entirely of, to 
use @ latter-day phrase, pub-crawling. 
In fact the reverend gentleman seems 
to have been a sort of ecclesiastical 
old King Cole in his devotion to his 
bowl and his music. No doubt he 
smoked, but I am an accurate historian 
and will not mislead the student of 
spies. Decidedly, however, Colin’s 
master was a bit of a lad. 

That being so, he was delighted to 
find that his new kitchen-boy was a 
fair scholar, and soon that youth 
relinquished pots and pans for the 
more dignified occupation of writing 


sermons. They must have been good, 
too; for his entranced employer pro. 
moted him to be permanent secretary, 
and was able, with a clear conscienca, 
to emulate John Wesley by making al] 
the world, or at least Danzig’s quays, 
his parish. And for four years young 
Colin grew to manhood if & world oj 
theological tomes, plenteous victuals, 
and priestly conviviality. 

His circle of acquaintances widened, 
tco. His kindly master insisted on 
iatroducing the boy to _ the local 
nobility and gentry, though I doubt 
if he minutely explained the exact 
scope of his duties. It is certain, 
however, that young Mr Mackenzie 
was a popular figure in the cosmo- 
politan society of Danzig. Socially 
he acquired the graces. Omnivorous 
reading broadened his mind, and his 
native wit, added to a fine presence, 
made him not the least presentable 
guest at the mild routs and parties of 
the prosperous little port. 

But he was nearly twenty now, and 
his employment, like his employer's 
health, was precarious. His assets 
were not large, though they were 
varied. He could wash clothes, tum 
a compliment to a lady, speak German, 
Russian and French, and had a pro- 
found knowledge of eighteenth-century 
divines. It behoved a canny Scot to 
make a career for himself, and this he 
proceeded to do with all speed. Among 
his acquaintances was Mr _ Robert 
Stanislaus Ramsay. a wealthy merchant 
who had large interests in the Russian 
fur trade and whose family had been 
settled in that land since the days of 
Peter the Great. For Russia, in those 
days, and indeed up till 1917, was the 
Mecca of the Scots. They stood close 
to the Imperial throne as councillor 
and physicians; they held high com- 
mand in the armies and fleets of the 
Czars; and, above all, controlled the 
economic life of the Empire to a 
incredible degree. What more natural, 
then, on hearing of young Mr Colin’ 
problem, that Mr Ramsay should offer 
him a modest stool in his Moscow 
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counting-house. And Mr Colin accepted 
with pleasure. 

There was @ lachrymose farewell to 
his clerical benefactor, now somewhat 
consoled by his betrothal to a lady of 
uncertain years but certain fortune. 
Then the long muddy tracks led east- 
wards through what had been the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, and Mac- 
kenzie sat with his mails in the jolting 
drosky behind the steaming horses. 
Day after day the flat plains of Russia 
slid past, and the nights were one 
long agony in execrable and flea-ridden 
inns. It was a thankful youth who 
saw the domes and spires of the 
Kremlin rise above the limitless hori- 
zons. And on @ summer night of 
1785 Mr Colin Mackenzie took seisin 
of his new lodgings in the Petroplavsk, 
hard by the imposing offices of Messrs 
Ramsay. 

The years passed happily for Mr 
Mackenzie. In the old capital of the 
Romanovs the youthful clerk grew 
into @ respected merchant. Finan- 
cially he flourished with his firm, and 
the storms which thundered above 
Western Europe were almost unheard 
over @ thousand miles of empty plain. 

A King’s head fell in Paris, and the 
madness of the Terror gripped a hap- 
less nation. On the hills above Toulon 
& young gunner officer directed the fire 
of his batteries, and Captain Bonaparte 
took the first step on the road to empire 
and St Helena. At sea the guns of 
King George’s ships thudded a royal 
answer to the threat, and British 
armies once again swore terribly in the 
Low Countries. The awesome cavalcade 
of the years swept past. Valmy, Monte- 
notte, the Nile, Egypt, Jena, Ulm, and 
then the climax of Trafalgar and 
Austerlitz. The small great-coated 
figure on his grey horse watched the 
Guard go past with pounding drums 
and saw the Cuirassiers rise in their 
stirrups as they thundered by to their 
cry of “‘ Vive ’Empereur.” The eagle 
hovered above a conquered Europe, 
and Britain stood alone, deserted of 
her allies with the exception of the 
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mad King of Sweden, who was too 
mad even to change sides. A dying 
Pitt rolled up the map of Europe in 
far-away Bath, and Mr Colin Mac- 
kenzie in Moscow minded his own and 
his firm’s affairs. 

It was the autumn of 1805. A small 
mutilated body lay in state in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich, and all 
London discussed the forthcoming 
funeral of Vice-Admiral Viscount 
Nelson, K.B. And on the hills over 
Boulogne the camp-fires of the Grand 
Army glowed in ever-increasing number 
as the Emperor’s divisions concentrated 
for the great adventure, the invasion 
of Britain. But Mr Mackenzie, sedate 
merchant of forty and popular member 
of the English colony in Moscow, like 
Gallio, cared for none of these things. 
Or so it seemed to the interested eyes 
of the Czar’s secret police. 

They were wrong. For in 1804 Mr 
Colin Mackenzie had revisited his 
native land and had paid a courtesy 
visit to Mr Canning at the Foreign 
Office. That harassed statesman had 
listened with flattering deference to 
the respected merchant’s views on 
continental conditions in general and 
Russian conditions in particular. So 
interested was he that he felt that Mr 
Pitt must meet Mr Mackenzie, and this 
was easily arranged. The Prime Min- 
ister, bent over the mass of papers in 
the candle-light, was even friendlier 
than his Foreign Secretary. And Mr 
Mackenzie, presumably much inflated, 
stayed in that dim-lit room in Downing 
Street for what to the yawning secre- 
taries without seemed an unconscion- 
able time. At last the sederunt ended, 
and Mr Mackenzie returned to Fladong’s 
Hotel through the blue twilight of a 
May night, cogitating many things. 
On the morrow he had further 
business in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall, though not at the usual 
seats of Government. 

Then the red cliffs of Heligoland slid 
past the packet’s gunwale, and Mr 
Mackenzie stepped ashore in Hamburg. 
Over the limitless plains of Central 
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Europe he was carried by execrable 
diligence till once again the domes of 
the Kremlin climbed over the horizon. 
And Mr Mackenzie accepted with mild 
pleasure the welcome of his office 
staff. 

The placid round of his life went on. 
Business, the pleasant little dinners 
with friends, Russian and British; the 
statelier functions of ministerial and 
diplomatic hosts. And all the time the 
alert mind was active, and the keen 
ears heard a thousand interesting 
things. Young Mr Carton of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Embassy to the 
Emperor of All the Russias frequently 
called at Mr Mackenzie’s house over his 
office. Then the courier carried to 
Downing Street in his heavily sealed 
bag the gist of Mr Mackenzie’s con- 
genial conversation ; and anxious Min- 
isters in London received an admirable 
picture of the shifting Russian scene 
as the inconstant young Czar strove 
to trim his sails to the Napoleonic 
hurricane. 

It was 1806, and Mr Mackenzie 
sedately pursued his business when 


mighty Prussia crumbled into dust as 
the Emperor struck at Jena, and the 
iron machine, legacy of the terrible 


Frederick, vanished overnight. The 
agents of Messrs Ramsay indented for 
their winter stores, as the first hint of 
the dying year appeared in the chill 
of the mornings. But their indents 
were approved by another hand than 
that of their kindly chief, Mr Colin 
Mackenzie. For to the genuine grief 
of his numerous friends he had 
decided to return to Scotland for 
good. He was getting on in years, 
he said, and it behoved him to 
seek a mistress for the modest house 
he planned to build in the lush meadows 
around Perth. And a round of farewell 
parties and presentations sped him on 
his long road homewards. 

Curiously enough, he did not get 
very far on his journey. 

One night in Warsaw he made his 
unobtrusive way into the stinking 
ghetto, and the dull yellow of gold 
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gleamed in the light of mutton-fat 
candles as two men talked in the 
explosive Russian polysyllables. The 
Jews of Warsaw, with their age-old 
acquiescence in things as they are, 
forbore to mention to the ubiquitous 
police that Sahreen the furrier had a 
guest. 

The bitter winter closed down on 
the freezing city, and still the guest 
remained in the close-shuttered house, 
Occasionally he had visitors, and they 
told him of the great world from 
which he wes cut off. Then with the 
spring came great news, which, sur- 
prisingly enough, did not appear to 
astonish the eager intelligence of the 
furrier’s guest. For the portents had 
been plain, and the tidings that the 
young Czar had decided, with a strange 
forecast of 1939, to play for time with 
the conqueror of Europe did not stagger 
one acute brain. Napoleon and Alex- 
ander were to meet soon to divide the 
world between them. And Mr Mac- 
kenzie decided that his stay in Warsaw 
was drawing to a close. 

But he devoted the remaining days 
of his sojourn to an intensive refresher 
course of Russian military manuals 
and vocabularies. Then the white 
road, already powdery with dust, saw 
his square figure jog slowly to the 
west. Herr Schreiber, travelling mer- 
chant of Ké6nigsberg, was naturally 
anxious to see the prospects of trade 
in Tilsit where Emperor and Czar 
would meet in a week’s time. Already 
the little town was packed. Hussar 
jostled the Line, Gunner drank with 
Sapper, and Cossack brooded over 
glasses of raw spirit in the low-browed 
tavern. It was only Herr Schreiber’s 
open-handed generosity that obtained 
him a bed in the straw of a loft. 
Then he strolled abroad to take 
the air. 

Captain Ivan Borodin of the 5th 
Regiment of Cossacks was bored. The 
wine was bad in this God-forsaken 
hole, and his soul ached for the wide 
spaces of the Don. He hated the feeling 
of closeness which towns, however small, 
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always gave him. Doubtless it was an 
honour to command the guard at the 
(zar’s meeting with the Corsican, but 
he disliked the stiff ceremony of such 
occasions. And under what weird 
conditions ! 

The Imperial pair were to meet on 
a huge raft in the middle of the river 
—what was it called ?—ah, yes, the 
Niemen. Some question of compromise 
or precedence, he brooded moodily. 
Well, another week would see it over, 
thank God, for Emperor and Czar 
arrived in two days’ time. Then, at 
least, he could get back to real life and 
have done with all this nonsense and 
Court frippery. 

Captain Borodin grunted and reached 
for his glass. For the first time he 
noticed the well-dressed gentleman 
who sat opposite his table. Obviously 
plone and obviously bored, just like 
me, he thought. And, moved by his 
Slav need for company, he lifted his 
rlass to the stranger, who promptly 
oined him. Three hours later, some- 
what muzzily, the gallant officer realised 
hat he loved the open-handed Count 
Smorgoff like a brother. He sympa- 
hised deeply with that nobleman, 
whose undeserved misfortunes had 
xiled him from Court. It was sad that 
he should be cut off from the glitter of 

etrograd and Moscow, and most 
pathetic was his urgent desire to see 
he Little Father once again at close 
quarters. And especially on such a 
historic occasion. Such a pity that so 
imple a wish could not be granted. 

And yet could it not? The Count 
vas speaking urgently and persuasively. 
Vhat was it allabout. ‘‘ Take the place 
i one of your sentries—know all the 

il—officer of the Guard once in 

appier days—it will be worth 5000 
oubles if I can gratify my wish.” 

aptain Borodin’s face assumed an 

‘pression of apprehensive greed as 
ihe torrent of words rushed on. 

There is no risk—I shall be unarmed 
xcept for my spear—you can search 
ne beforehand—and 100 roubles will 
hut the sergeant’s mouth.” Yes, it 
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was possible, decided the Captain 
mistily. And 5000 roubles—a fortune ! 
Yes, the Count was a good fellow and 
he would oblige him. The uniform 
was no problem, and it would be a 
strange thing if a sergeant’s mouth 
could not be stopped with 100 or 
even 50 roubles. His hand stretched 
across the table to meet Mr Colin 
Mackenzie’s. 

The slow waters of a northern river 
mirrored a raft whereon two Emperors 
sat beneath a silken canopy. Statu- 
esque, hartlly seeming to breathe, 
stood the Cossacks of the guard. On 
seven pairs of uncomprehending ears 
the rapid patter of French fell as the 
Eagle and the Bear divided the world 
between them. The sharp metallic 
voice, with its Corsican accent, was 
answered by the slower, softer tones 
of the Czar as the two Emperors 
hammered out the clauses of the 
Treaty of Tilsit. Seven pairs of un- 
comprehending ears, I said. The 
eighth sucked in every syllable to the 
feverishly receptive brain, which re- 
corded them indelibly. Mr Colin 
Mackenzie was on duty, you see. 

Hour after hour the flow of con- 
versation swept on. Then with a 
scrape of chairs the Imperial couple 
arose, and Ministers in attendance 
were summoned. Parchments rustled 
and pens squeaked as the draft treaty 
was indited, and the smell of hot wax 
arose into the still air of a summer 
evening. 

As the gigs ferried the brilliant 
throng ashore the guard relaxed sen- 
sibly. Then their humbler craft carried 
them to the bank, and under Captain 
Borodin’s approving eye the tired men 
were dismissed, to take their pleasure 
in the festivities which the Czar’s 
bounty had provided for his soldiers. 
But one of their number was missing. 
Through the flat plains of East Prussia 
@ square figure in civilian clothes rode 
hour after hour through the short 
June night. Little farms seemed to 
expect him, for fresh horses waited 
already saddled. Swaying with deadly 
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fatigue Mr Colin Mackenzie covered 
the long miles which lay between him 
and the quiet Baltic inlet which was 
his goal. Next to his skin were’ the 
notes, roughly scrawled, which he had 
hastily made in his loft in Tilsit before 
he left. He could amplify them at his 
leisure when he had accomplished his 
journey. 

The blue twilight was changing to 
silver-grey when he drew rein. The 
sand crunched beneath his feet as he 
staggered to the water’s edge. His 
tired eyes strove to piercé the dusky 
shadows to seaward, but nothing re- 
warded his straining gaze. He had 
faith, however, in the careful arrange- 
ments made weeks before in Warsaw, 
and it was justified. The squeak of 
oars came at dawn, and a gruff English 
voice answered his soft hail. A few 
minutes later Mr Colin Mackenzie trod, 
with profound relief, the white scrubbed 
deck of His Majesty’s frigate Nercid, 
detached, as the Admiralty Orders had 
it, for a particular service. 

Ten days later, in the Secretary of 
State’s own room, Mr Mackenzie was 
the object of flattering interest from 
the several well-dressed gentlemen. 
For great projects were in train, and 
Britain’s policy, for the first and last 
time, tended to the Napoleonic. And 
in this Mr Mackenzie’s advice and 
help were invaluable. Advice he freely 
gave in Whitehall, and help as freely 
in Heligoland a‘ week or so later. For 
the red-cliffed island had been thought- 
fully annexed by a prescient Admir- 
alty, and one of its first visitors was 
Mr Mackenzie, the respected merchant 
of Moscow, who naturally enough had 
found retirement irksome and eligible 
hostesses far to seek. So entranced 
was he with the charms of the island 
that he decided to settle there for a 
space of time, where he founded a little 
business of exports and imports. Trade 
did not appear to flourish, though Mr 
Mackenzie rarely lacked callers. For 
from his handsome office he controlled 
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came the reports of the British agen 


in Northern and Central Europe. §j 
keen mind sifted the intelligence wheg 
from the imaginative chaff of opti 


mistic gentlemen who wished mg 


adequate remuneration for their labours 


and forwarded the results to London, 
In the first weeks of August 18) 


the pained gaze of Europe saw wit 
shocked incredulity Albion really being 
perfidious. This unaccustomed rib 


forced on her by the relentless press 


of events, gave her possession of th 
Danish fleet, then almost in Napoleon’ 


grasp. And what made the perfid 
even more shocking was that it wa 
completely successful. 
shine in this dashing episode of com 
bined operations—Mr Canning at hom 
and Major-General Sir Arthur Wella 
ley, K.B., abroad. But the expeditig 
would have been, if not a failure, » 
least much less of a success, but f 
the efforts of the square-faced gentle 
man who sat so doucely in his sea-gi 
isle. For Mr Colin Mackenzie, to who 
nothing was ever unforeseen, li 
made his arrangements beforehani 
And His Majesty’s Government sa 
him their warm thanks, and m 
tangibly the grant of a pension 1 
£1000 a year. 

For seven years, with occasion 
runs home, Mr Mackenzie dwelt 1 
Heligoland. His visitors were mil 
and varied, and included the plum 
Father Robertson of Ratisbon.! Wil 
this gentleman Mr Mackenzie contrive 
his masterpiece—namely, the rest 
of an army from Napoleon’s ca 
grasp. The subsequent repercussiil 
lost Marshal Bernadotte his mastet 
favour and gained Sweden her mull 
house. And M. Fouché, in Paris, mi# 
a further entry in his volumid 
dossier of the merchant of Heligolast 

In 1814 the Corsican fell, and hé 
my story rather peters out. As i 
glass darkly we see Mr Mackenzie 4 
through the Low Countries in 
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delirious days which followed Napoleon’s 
abdication. He was unobtrusively 
present at the dancing Congress of 
Vienna, though it is not recorded 
that the sedate gentleman of fifty 
danced. Perhaps he disliked too much 
excitement. 

In a cold dawn in March 1815 Prince 
Metternich was annoyed when his valet 
wakened him with an urgent despatch, 


inf despite his strict orders he was not to 


‘be disturbed. But the contents of 
the despatch banished all dislike for 
early rising for at least one morning. 
It said that Napoleon had escaped 
fom Elba. Within the hour the 
“| Austrian statesman had seen three 
‘@ sovereigns, His Grace of Wellington, and 
—Mr Colin Mackenzie. And by noon 
that gentleman had departed from 
Vienna. 

Dimly again we see him, this time 
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in Paris, during the Hundred Days. 
Colonel Colquhoun Grant, Chief of the 
British Military Intelligence in Brussels, 
found much to act upon in the reports 
which reached him by sure hands, and 
perhaps Waterloo was not won entirely 
on the playing fields of Eton. Mr Mac- 
kenzie, I think, had quite a lot to do 
with the final smashing of the Napo- 
leonic bid for weltmacht. 

And so he passed from the dim-lit 
stage of secret service. A grateful 
Government rewarded him with a 
substantial pension and the dignified 
post of His Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
at Lisbon. For twelve years Mr 
Mackenzie dwelt by the yellow waters 
of the Tagus, dying of an ague in the 
sixty-third year of his life. Not a long 
life, perhaps, but a full one. Secret 
service men rarely die in bed. But Mr 
Mackenzie was always lucky. 
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THREE WAS COMPANY. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Durgine the year 1849 it seemed as 
if a goodly percentage of the popula- 
tion of the United States of America 
had gone crazy. An almost unbroken 
column of men, with some women, 
was moving westward—for gold had 
been discovered in California. Like a 
horde of hungry human locusts more 
than ninety thousand souls moved 
unerringly and purposefully—over the 
Isthmus of Panama, through fever- 
ridden jungles; over the desert from 
the Missouri to the Sierra Nevadas, 
through blazing days and freezing 
nights; over the Santa Fé trail, and 
down from Oregon. Birds of prey went 
westward, too, certain of plunder. 
There were politicians, pickpockets, 
Trish bandits, Chilean thieves, and 
Peruvian fandango dancers. Hundreds 
of future laundrymen left China; for 
the hordes used the seas also. Round 
Cape Horn they beat their way, through 
storms and ice and snow, in determined, 
overloaded, undermanned ships. There 
was nothing essentially thrilling, or 
admirable, about that greed for gold ; 
there was much that was insane, fan- 
tastic, and utterly rotten, but it had 
this effect—it produced a frantic lust 
for haste in ocean travel, and that in 
turn produced the noblest work that 
up till then had come from the hands 
of man, the extreme clipper ship. Con- 
struction went on at a feverish pace. 
In a short time the term ‘clipper 
fever’ became synonymous with ‘ gold 
fever.’ Magnificent, hard-driven clip- 
pers made wonderful passages round 
the Horn to San Francisco. 

Some little time before that, however, 
thoughtful men had come to realise 
that something more than fast ships 
was required if ocean passages were to 
be systematically shortened. Most of 
the world’s coast-lines, islands, rocks, 
and shoals had by then been surveyed 
and charted, but the winds, currents, 


and calm belts of the ocean had not; 
and under such circumstances naviga. 
tion must be for many a haphazard 
business in which knowledge was 
gained by slow and painful experience, 
If a shipmaster found that for days 
his vessel was making far less progress 
over the ground than she was through 
the water he had to surmise that she 
was sailing against a hostile ocean 
current, and determine that he must 
avoid that particular locality, when 
bound the same way, in the future. If 
he got into a broad belt of calms he 
decided, in his exasperation, that there 
must be a narrower one somewhere if 
he only knew where to find it. It was 
a United States naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Matthew Fontaine Maury of the 
Hydrographic Office, who eventually 
devised the means to eliminate most 
of the uncertainties from ocean travel. 

Maury induced hundreds of American 
shipmasters to co-operate in a general 
plan of observation at sea, and to send 
regularly an abstract log of their 
voyages to the National Observatory 
at Washington. As an inducement 
each would be furnished, free of cost, 
with a copy of such charts and sailing 
directions as might be founded on those 
observations. The quick, practical 
mind of the American shipmaster took 
hold of the proposition at once, and 
many British shipmasters co-operated. 
In due course the charts and sailing 
directions were issued. The navigator 
need no longer rely on his own exper: 
ence; for invisible tracks had bee 
blazed across the oceans. With the 
winds, currents, and calm belts not 
only understood but charted, they 
served as signposts to indicate to him 
the turnings, forks, and crossings b 
the way. By 1853 the average passag? 
to California had been shortened hj 
thirty days, that to Australia by twenty 

The issue of the winds and currell 
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charts, and recommended routes, had 
another effect: it brought vessels 
more together. They no longer sailed 
over pathless seas ; they used common 
tracks. For instance, all vessels sailing 
from either North America or Britain 
bound to such widely divergent ports 
as San Francisco, Calcutta, or Mel- 
bourne were directed, in order to out- 
fank the south-east trades which 
stretch the whole breadth of the South 
Atlantic, to cross the equator in the 
vicinity of 30° west longitude, thus also 
avoiding the north-going Brazil current. 
Here was @ focal point in the ocean 
discovered and recommended by Maury, 
who, therefore, would appear to be in- 
directly responsible for this true tale. 
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One morning towards the end of 
April 1854, with Maury’s winds and 
currents charts on board, the American 
full-rigged clipper ship Salem left New 
York for Melbourne. She was not an 
extreme clipper, and, indeed, such 
fine-lined vessels were not desirable 
in the Australian trade, where large 
cargoes were of more importance than 
record passages. She was loaded down 
to her scuppers with agricultural im- 
-Bplements; for the earlier settlers in 
i Australia had learned that sheep could 
be grazed on Darling Downs and 
wheat raised around Port Phillip. 
Under three towering pillars of canvas, 
with studding-sails set on both sides, 
she romped away before a north-west 
wind on the new route, as if bound for 
the Cape Verde Islands; then down 
through the north-east trades towards 
the equator. After a short spell of 
alms and baffling airs she picked up 
the south-east trades and crossed the 
equator twenty-six days out. Close- 
hauled on the port tack she weathered 
that bugbear to all navigators, whether 
fom America or Europe, the north- 
west current which sets ships into the 
passage bight to the north of Cape St Roque ; 
1ed by 2d by morning of the 20th May had 
wentyg ached to 7° south latitude when she 
urrent@g "88 about 300 miles off the coast of 
Brazil. It had been a lonely voyage 
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up till then. Since the second day out 
she had only sighted one vessel—a 
brig heading for the West Indies. 

The Salem was a happy ship, as 
American ships were wont to be when 
they had good crews, and no undue 
brutality was practised: The hands 
were hard worked; for there was no 
afternoon watch below as there was in 
British ships ; but they were well fed, 
and that to a sailor who knew his work 
and did it was a great matter. At five 
o'clock on the morning of the 20th 
the hands of the watch on deck sat 
on the spare spar outside the lee door 
of the galley drinking coffee that really 
tasted like coffee and munching biscuits 
that were better than those usually 
supplied to British ships for cabin use. 
At half-past five they were due to 
start washing decks that were already 
spotless. The ship was leaning over 
and heaving slightly; the balmy 
trade wind held the huge spread of 
ghostly canvas steady; the masthead 
trucks swayed in small circles against 
the paling stars. The light grew, and 
the well-cut sails and taut rigging 
stood out more clearly. With the 
exception of the watch below, the whole 
ship was coming to life. The idlers— 
sailmaker, steward, and carpenter, who 
had been in their bunks all night— 
were preparing for their day’s work ; 
the chickens in the coop stirred and 
cackled, and a rooster crowed; the 
pigs in the pen were grunting. The 
scent of wood from the galley fire lent 
a pleasing fragrance to the pure 
morning air. It was almost broad 
daylight, and the sun, just a little 
below the horizon, was turning the sky 
to the eastward a rosy pink and the 
low-lying trade-wind clouds to copper. 
Three bells — half - past five — were 
struck, and from the poop there came 
a stentorian bellow from the mate, 
“Turn to.” 

The hands made a quick rush for 
wash-deck buckets and brooms; fc1 
even in a ship in which brutality was 
not common Yankee mates could be 
wonderfully handy with their fists, or 
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their boots, when they noticed a 
loafer. A spar, with a block at the top 
end, through which was rove a fall 
attached to a large canvas bucket 
used for drawing water from the sea, 
was rigged out over the lee-rail. Sud- 
denly one of the hands rigging the spar 
exclaimed, ‘“‘A sail!” and pointed 
out to the beam, where the mate, 
following his directing hand, saw the 
three tall masts crowded with sails 
that indicated another full-rigged ship. 
She was almost hull-down, but her 
gleaming cotton canvas, showing start- 
lingly white against the dull grey of 
the western sky, suggested that she 
also was American. Here was com- 
pany at last, after leagues and leagues 
of unbroken sea and sky; and the 
mate, deeply interested, took the long 
brass telescope out of the companion- 
way. As he did so he glanced to 
windward, and saw the sun, @ gorgeous 
ball of fire, rise almost perpendicularly 
from the sea. He was about to turn 
away when something else on the 
horizon attracted his attention. Out 
there, two points ahead of the risen sun, 
was the cloud of canvas of yet another 
full-rigged ship. Here was something 
to get excited about. After a brief 
glance at the American ship to leeward 
the mate crossed the poop, but to 
avoid the glare on the water he had 
to wait a few minutes till the sun 
climbed high enough to bathe the azure 
vault of the sky with its dazzling 
light ; then, all impatience, he turned 
the telescope on the second stranger. 
Her sails, compared with those of the 
ship to leeward, were a dingy grey. The 
American’s deep single topsails were set 
as flat as a board; the other vessel’s 
seemed to sag in untidy bights. Cap- 
tain Crocker came on to the poop. 

““Good morning, Mr Sprague,” he 
said. ‘“ What are they ?” 

“Good morning, sir,” the mate 
answered without removing his eye 
from the telescope. ‘“‘The one to 
leeward will be flying Old Glory, all 
right; I guess the other one’s a 
Johnny Bull.” 
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“TI reckon you're right, by the look 
of her,” the captain agreed. ‘ We'll 
soon drop her astern.” 

** Sure,” said the mate. 

They were wrong. Many weeks 
were to pass before they left the 
British ship behind, and then not 
because of their own ship’s superior 
sailing powers. That morning a part- 
nership began—a partnership almost 
without parallel in the nautical records 
of the United States and Great Britain ; 
a partnership of three vessels not sailing 
under a single command as in convoy, 
but independently ; yet, save in rain 
squalls, never out of sight of each other. 
Even before sunset Captain Crocker 
had discovered that not one of them— 
at least when close-hauled as they 
were then—was a fraction of a knot 
faster than the others. They had 
barely altered their bearings from the 
Salem by as much as a degree. Occa- 
sionally one of them would fall behind 
@ little as the wind blowing on her 
sails varied in strength; then she 


would forge ahead again, or they 


would draw more closely together as 
the wind varied in direction, only to 
fall apart again. Each vessel was 
sailing as close to the wind as she 
could with her yards braced sharp up 
and her sails clean full. It was two 
days before one of them was able to 
speak the Salem; then it was the 
one to windward. She turned out to 
be the Guiding Star of London, bound 
to Melbourne and thirty-one days out. 
She was higher out of the water than 
the others; for, although her lower 
hold was also packed with agricultural 
implements, her ’tween-decks were 
full of men and women who were goilg 
to use them. Records show that she 
was carrying one hundred and eighty 
emigrants. A few days later the 
Salem spoke the other vessel; she 
was the American ship Cambridge, also 
bound to Melbourne, and twenty-sevel 
days out from Boston. 

At first the Americans tried to show 
their heels to the Britisher and to each 
other, also to edge to windward of her. 
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.an effort to set their sails even flatter 
pan they were halliards were sweated 
yp, Sheets hauled taut, and tacks 
hove down; but the Britisher, with 
he comparatively ill-fitting sails, sailed 
lacidly on, maintaining her relative 
sition. On board the Americans 
he steering was watched so closely 
hat the mizzen royals were perpetually 
shivering, but they could not get to 
indward of the Guiding Star. After 
, time Captain Crocker got used to the 
even sailing of the ships. 

“IT kinda like having them for 
ompany, so long as they don’t get too 
lose,” he remarked one day. “‘ They 
seem to make the ocean more homely.” 

Once the Guiding Star, for some 
naccountable reason, fell away to 
eeward so much that Captain Crocker, 
hrough his telescope, could see her 
passengers on the main-deck, which 
was leaning towards him under the 
hrust of the strong trade wind on 
her sails. The women, and children 
playing about on the deck, made him 
eel home-sick. Then, for some still 
more unaccountable reason, the British 
ship ate her way up to windward again, 
and by next morning she was her usual 
five miles to the eastward. Still close- 
hauled, but edging more to the east 
ns the trade wind backed, the ships 
ot to the southward of the latitude of 
Rio de Janeiro ; then the good trades 
petered out. 

“The fine weather’s just about 
finished, Mr Sprague,” Captain Crocker 
said one evening. ‘‘ We'll bend the 
heavy-weather sails tomorrow. Start 
8s soon as the decks are washed down.” 

About four bells—six o’clock—in the 
morning watch Mr Sprague looked 
across the sea at the Guiding Star. 
She was already sending down her 
ine-weather sails and hoisting the 
stronger ones ready for bending. She 
nad not waited to wash down. An 
hour later it could be seen that the 
Cambridge was also changing her suit. 

“Just like the kids in a family 
doing what mother tells them,” Mr 


. P§prague remarked. 
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There followed two days of dead 
calm, during which the ships lay 
upright and motionless as far as 
headway was concerned. There was 
not a ripple on the surface of the 
undulating glassy sea, not a cloud in 
the sky. With their courses clewed 
up and the other sails hanging straight 
down from their yards, the ships swung 
idly, their jib-booms sometimes point- 
ing at each other. Empty tins and 
bottles that had been dumped over- 
board in the morning still lay less than 
a hundred yards away at sunset. On 
the evening of the second day a cloud, 
apparently no bigger than a man’s 
hand, appeared on the horizon to the 
west. Closely watched, it grew and 
spread over the sky. Presently the 
fringe of it reached overhead. Half 
the sky, that to the westward, was 
covered with cloud; the other half 
was still blue. There was a hissing 
noise borne on the coming breeze— 
the noise of heavy raindrops falling 
on the surface of the sea—and the 
Cambridge was blotted out from view 
of the others. Rain drove over the 
sea in sheets, and yards were trimmed 
to meet the breeze that was driving 
it. Another noise overwhelmed the 
hissing—the noise of a master wind 
raising the surface of the sea into 
foam. In ships no longer visible to 
each other, men rushed to stand by 
royal and topgallant halliards. 

The squall struck the Salem, but Cap- 
tain Crocker hung on to all his canvas, 
and a pleasant gurgle rose from the 
water as she jumped into her stride. 
The rain ceased and the sky cleared, but 
the wind remained steady in direction. 
The brave westerlies of the southern 
hemisphere hadcome. Theshipssighted 
each other again. All had squared away 
and were steering south-east with the 
wind broad on the starboard quarter. 
They had entered that turbulent waste 
of waters where “ the winds howl and 
the seas roar”: they had started to 
run their easting down. 


By next morning the ships were in 
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line ahead—the Guiding Star leading, 
the Salem in the middle, the Cambridge 
bringing up the rear. Astern, the 
waves were lifting themselves up in 
long combers with deep hollows between 
them. They ran high and fast, tossing 
their white caps aloft in the air, looking 
like @ series of green ridges, capped 
with snow. It soon became evident 
that, running free and followed by 
those magnificent rolling swells, the 
British ship was the fastest, and it 
looked as if she would drop the others ; 
but the wind freshened, and she 
shortened down to topsails and fore- 
sail while the American ships were still 
swinging main topgallant-sails. Once 
again the vessels were evenly matched. 

“* Looks as if she don’t want to leave 
us,” the mate of the. Salem remarked 
with a chuckle. 

“More likely her captain’s thinking of 
the comfort of his passengers,’ Captain 
Crocker replied. ‘“‘ He won’t want her 
to jump about the way we’re doing.” 

For over a week the ships, always in 
line ahead, flew to the eastward before 
the boisterous, straight-lined wind. In 
another effort to overhaul and pass the 
Guiding Star the Salem set her main- 
sail and fore and mizzen topgallant- 
sails—but not for long. Captain 
Crocker soon found that his ship had 
been carrying all the canvas she could 
safely stagger under, and after an 
hour and a half, during which she 
nearly shook herself to pieces and 
gained barely half a knot, he had to 
shorten sail again. Evidently the 
partnership could not be dissolved 
quite so easily as all that. It was mid- 
summer down south there, but the 
wind blew cold—a change from the 
balmy trades that only Mr Sprague, 
‘who had spent all his life at sea in 
North Atlantic packet ships and had 
never been through the tropics before, 
could appreciate. 

One chilly, clear, but blustering 
morning Captain Crocker, coming on 
to the poop to smoke his after-breakfast 
cigar, was startled by a shout from 
aloft of “ Land ho!” 
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“* Where away ?” the mate shouted, 

“Dead ahead, sir!” the 
who had made the report from the fore. 
topsail yard, replied. 

““Land be damned!” the captain, 
who seemed to be somewhat liverish, 
growled. ‘“There’s no land ‘hearer 
than ‘Tristan d’Acunha, and that; 
about five hundred miles away.” 

““If we were in the Western Ocean, 
now, I would say it was ice,” the mate 
said. “It’s sure cold enough for it,” 

““ If we were in the Western Oceanit 
might be,” the captain replied testily; 
** but we’re in the South Atlantic, and 
ice has never been known in this part 
of it. If we were off the Horn—her, 
give me the long glass till I go up and 
find out what the idiot has seen. | 
expect it’s just another ship, and if it 
is, God help him.” 

With the big brass telescope under 
his arm he went forward along the 


main-deck, handed the glass to anf; 


ordinary seaman, and swung _ himself 
into the weather shrouds. After 
climbing over the futtock shrouds 
into the foretop he paused for breath; 
for many years had passed since the last 
time he had been aloft, and he cursed 
himself for having been so hasty. 
He should have sent up the mate 
with his ridiculous ideas about ice. 
After a couple of minutes he was 
ready for more climbing, and went 
steadily up the topmast rigging til 


he gained the cross-trees, where he fj; 


had another breather before ascending 
to the topgallant yard. Once there, he 
passed an arm round the tie of the 
halliards to steady himself, for the 
wind seemed to be more solid at that 
height, took the telescope from the 
ordinary seaman, and looked around. 
How strangely long and narrow the 
hull of his vessel looked from that 
elevation, how much nearer the other 
two ships. Three miles away, heeling 
over to the strong breeze, the Guiding 
Star plunged purposefully eastward. 
Two miles astern was the Cambridge, 
@ vision of black and white—lean black 
hull, snowy sails that stood out like 
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cast-iron, and a huge frothing bow- 
wave that spread out far under her 
jib-boom. The ocean made a wildly 
picturesque scene surveyed from that 
height, but he had not come up there 
to look at other ships. He steadied 
the telescope on to the object which 
the man working on the yard indicated. 
No cloud of canvas this; it lay too 
low on the rim of the horizon ; it was 
sharply scarped, yet table-topped. Cap- 
tain Crocker handed over the telescope 
and got off the yard into the topgallant 
rigging. He wished himself safely on 
the deck again, for he was strangely 
wihandy aloft. He felt this unhandi- 
ness most when he dropped a leg over 
the edge of the top to feel for the 
futtock shrouds, but in due time he 
reached the deck and made his way 
ait to the poop. 

“You were right, mister; it’s ice,” 
he said gruffly. “A low-lying ’berg 
with a flat top, right ahead. My God ! 
if it had been dark we would never 
have seen it, never known what we 
had hit!” 

Foaming along at a good eleven 
knots, with the wind still broad on the 
starboard quarter, the Salem soon 
brought the wandering iceberg, which 
had drifted many hundreds of miles 
nrth of the Great Antarctic Ice 
Barrier from which it must have broken 
away, into sight from the deck. 

“Johnny Bull has seen it, sir; he’s 
keeping away to pass to the nor’ard of 
it,” the mate said. 

“H’m! let her go off a couple of 
points,’ Captain Crocker said to the 
man at the wheel. “Check the yards 
in, mister.” 

The change of course brought the 
berg two points on the starboard bow. 


[Soon the Cambridge altered course in 


the same way. All three ships were 
going to pass to the northward of the 
‘berg, and they swiftly altered its 
bearing. As they drew nearer they 
could see that it was a small island of 
ie rather than a *berg—a gleaming, 
white, floating island. The sun, already 
high in the blue heavens, bathed it 
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with a vivid light so that it stood out 
in glittering contrast to the grey 
gloom of the hazy horizon. It was a 
stupendous, beautiful, awe-inspiring 
work of nature. Flat as a billiarde 
table—as most Antarctic icebergs are 
—it seemed to be about a mile long, 
with glassy vertical cliffs seventy feet 
high. Against those cliffs the seas 
crashed, ran up to their summits and 
receded, while its western end was per- 
petually shrouded in a high-flung cur- 
tain of spray. Men shuddered as the 
Salem swept past. As the captain 
said, they would never have known 
what they had hit had they come on 
the lurking monster in the dark. 

By noon the ice had dipped over the 
starboard quarter. Observations fixed 
the Salem’s position as 39° 36’ south, 
21° 7’ west, and the captain plotted 
the *berg on the chart. Though he was 
certain that no more ice was likely in 
that latitude he had taken the precau- 
tion of having a look-out posted on the 
fore-topgallant yard. He had quite 
recovered from his liverish attack of 
the morning and was in high spirits, 
for observations had shown a day's 
run of 265 miles from noon to noong 
The steward rang the dinner-bell. 

“Come on, Mr Sprague, I feel like 
having a real good feed,” he said. 
“This nip in the air has sure given me 
an appetite.” 

“Ice a point on the port bow, 
sir!’ the look-out hailed. ; 

“Hell! another of them,” Captain 
Crocker groaned. “ We'll stand right 
on and pass to the south’ard of it.” 

There was time to have their meal 
before they got close up to the "berg; 
so, after warning the second mate to 
watch for outlying growlers, the cap- 
tain and mate went down into the 
cabin. When they returned to the 
deck the iceberg was almost abeam, 
but it did not seem so much like an 
iceberg as like a cape; for away to 
the eastward of it, in the low-lying 
haze, the second mate could see the 
ice extending. Before long it had 
actually extended across the bows, 
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and the Salem’s head was brought a 
couple of points to the southward to 
make sure she would go clear. The 
Guiding Star had evidently noticed 
the extension ; for she had also luffed 
up to clear it, as did the Cambridge 
a quarter of an hour later. Still the 
ice was extending across the bows, 
and still the three shipmasters adhered 
to their decision to leave the elongating 
*berg on the port hand. That meant 
sailing closer to the wind, so that the 
ships now had it on the starboard 
beam. They could not haul up more 
than another point. 

“Give me the long glass, mister ; 
I'm going up on to that damned 
t’gallant yard again,’ Captain Crocker 
said. 

This time he got an able seaman to 
carry the telescope aloft. As soon as 
he reached the topgallant yard he 
could see, with the naked eye, a glint, 
indefinite and ominous, lying along 
the horizon ahead. The sharp scarp, 
which had seemed to be no more than 
a second wandering "berg, was now over 
the port quarter, but it was in reality 
a cape, and from it there extended in 
& wide sweep a striated glittering wall 
against which the seas were breaking 
in foam. Even then he did not realise 
that he was in danger of being beset ; 
the long *berg must have some break 
or some passage round, so that it could 
still be left on the port hand. It was 
@ menace that must be given a reason- 
ably safe berth, but no more than 
that. He never imagined for a moment 
that here afloat in mid-Atlantic, 900 
miles north of the Great Ice Barrier, 
his eyes were resting on the biggest 
iceberg seamen had ever heard of. It 
had, in fact, been sighted before then ; 
but, unfortunately, there was no warn- 
ing radio in those days. It was first 
reported in Australia by the ship 
Great Britain, and later by a score of 
other vessels, and was estimated to 
be over sixty miles long and fifty 
miles broad. There were more missing 
ships that year than usual, and it 
is likely that some of them dashed 
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themselves against it in darkness q hea 
thick weather. oul 

The blinding knowledge came to the ‘“ 
captain the moment he swung the io: 
telescope to point aft past the bulging ‘“ 
sails on the main and mizzen, ani one 


past the following Cambridge. At thif « 
moment he could hardly believe his 


eyes; for there, standing out inf 4 
ominous definition, was what he had 
too rashly concluded was a loose ’berg§ in4 
the first one he had sighted still visible 
from his elevation 130 feet above 
the deck. Now he could see that it 
and the second one which he had just 
plotted on the chart fifty miles farthe 
east were the two horns of a twenty. 
mile deep, crescent-shaped, ice gulf in 
which three ships were already embayed. 
The two scarps of ice were joined to: 
gether, and marked the limits of 
sinister sea-Titan’s trap into which the 
vessels were unwittingly rushing sti 
farther. True, the sighting of the tw 
*bergs, even though fifty miles apari, 
had foreshadowed the trap which 
relentless following wind and sea wo 
assuredly spring, but their warni 
had been much too vague. 

























Captain Crocker did not wait till 
reached the poop ; even as he hurriedl 
descended the lower rigging he roared 

** All hands *bout ship !” 

It is not usual to tack a shi 
bring the wind on the other side by 
first of all bringing her up head on 
it, then letting her pay off with i 
on the other bow—with such a stro 
wind blowing and heavy sea running 
but the captain felt he must try it 
for already he could not afford 
waste the distance he would lose bj 
letting her go off before the wind fo 
the purpose of wearing round on t 
the other tack. The other captai 
evidently thought the same; for, fo 
the first time*since they had been i 
company, the ships worked as to 
fleet order. Their yards were alread 
braced sharp up for the starboard 
simultaneously all three ships were ke 
clean full for stays, to give them mo 
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3S Ol headway to answer their helms and 


rush up into the wind. 


oth “Ready about!” Captain Crocker 
| the roared from the poop. 
igingf =“ Ready about !” the crew, now also 


and} aware of the danger, echoed eagerly. 
that} =“ Hard down the helm!” the cap- 
© his} tain cried to the helmsman. “ Lee oh!” 
it mf Along the main-deck the second 
had} order was repeated. The cook let go 
berg, the foresheet ; the mate and boatswain 
sible} eased off the head-sheets. With the 
above oressure off the forward canvas the 
at if Salem flew up into the wind, the 
1 justf weather leeches of the square-sails 
arthe} frst trembling, then fluttering violently. 
Farther up she came, but more slowly 
as her headway diminished. The half- 
gale and the surging seas, sweeping 
into the ice-trap, were checking her 
swing, and for a moment of suspense 
the success of the movement was in 
doubt. But her head reached within 
a point and a half of the wind’s eye. 
Now was the exact moment when, if 
the order were given, the yards of the 
wou" main and mizzen masts would swing of 
themselves. The order came. 

“Main-tops’] haul !”” 

Braces holding the yards to the 
backstays went rattling through the 
sheaves of their blocks. Great yards 
swung violently ; the canvas on them 
slatted and crashed; working and 
yelling like men possessed the hands 
"| hauled in the slack of the braces on 
the other side. Soon the main and 
mizzen yards were hard against the 
starboard backstays, and held there 
all ready for the Salem filling on the 
port tack. Now she was nearly head 
to wind and sea with nearly all the 
"Bheadway off her; now was the critical 
time. Would she continue to come 
round, or miss stays, fall off again, and 
drift away to leeward before she could 
"Be got in hand and the mancuvre 
tried again. She hardly hesitated. 
The sails on the fore were flat aback, 
while the others shivered. The side 
pressure of the wind was all forward, 
and it gradually forced her head off 
in the right direction. Slowly at first, 
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then more rapidly, it swung away 
from the wind, and the after-sails filled, 
It was time to haul the yards on the 
foremast round. 

“Fore bowline! Let go and all!” 

It took all hands to get the fore- 
yards round, for at first it was a dead 
drag. The Salem heeled over and 
gathered headway; she was on the. 
other tack. When she was steadied 
as near to the wind as she would sail, 
the captain looked ahead and saw 
that he could not clear the ice with 
one tack. The scarp of ice was so fine 
on the starboard bow that, allowing 
for leeway, at least two more boards 
would be necessary—one away from 
the ice, the other back towards it— 
when he hoped his ship would point 
clear to the open sea. He now had 
time to look at the other ships. Bar 
a shift of wind the Cambridge, two miles 
to windward, was practically safe. She 
should easily weather the scarp as she 
stood; but the Guiding Star, by 
reason of having stood farthest into 
the trap, was in danger, and to his 
horror Captain Crocker saw that she 
had missed stays. She had fallen off 
again after being nearly head to wind, 
and was wearing round before it, 
losing much more sea-room than she 
could afford. Being higher out of the 
water than the others she would 
make more leeway, too. Captain 
Crocker shook his kead. 

“She'll never do it,”” he muttered. 

Eventually the British ship came up 
to the wind on the port tack and 
gathered headway. All the ships 
were heeling over in a hard thresh to 
windward, their lee-rails awash, spray 
flying high over their weather-rails. 
It was a mad whirling scene of high 
action that afternoon in the remote 
and lonely South Atlantic, an ever 
restless scene“ of changing blues and 
whites—blue sky and blue hollows 
between the combers, foaming white 
caps, white clouds driving overhead, 
straining white sails, menacing white 
ice all along the lee beam. The 
Salem rapidly approached the scarp 
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which was now right ahead, for she had 
made that much leeway. The captain 
stood boldly on till the ice was but a 
quarter of a mile away. The anxious 
hands could plainly see the fissures 
which seamed the vertical cliffs of the 
scarp, and, near the water-line, cold 
deep-green caverns into which the waves 
rushed and foamed with wild roarings. 

“Ready about !” 

The Salem came round again and 
stood away from the scarp on the 
starboard tack. The Cambridge went 
straight on. As Captain Crocker had 
surmised, she could easily weather the 
scarp and make the open sea. That 
was one of the ships clear. The Guiding 
Star, being closer in, could not make 
such a long board as the Salem, and she 
also came round. This time she was 
successfully tacked. The Salem made 
a board of about five miles, during 
which the captain had time to meditate 
on his folly or error of judgment, and 
to curse himself. He saw now that 
because he had sighted the second "berg 
on the port bow it was no seaman- 
like reason for deciding to pass it on 
that side. Surely with all the: ice 
making up from the southward it 
would have been wiser to pass to the 
north. Well, it was no good worrying 
about that now, and it was a little 
consolation to know that his folly had 
been shared by two other shipmasters 
probably of equal experience. He 
decided to forget about it and devote 
all his faculties to saving his ship. 
He tacked again and stood back 
towards the scarp. This time, when he 
got his ship round and steadied her, 
the ice was a point and a half on the 
lee bow. He had gained that much, 
and thought he would go clear if there 
were no outlying spurs of ice; but as 
the ship drew up to it he was not so 
sure. Away to leeward the Guiding 
Star, also again on the port tack, in 
an effort to hold up to windward by 
increasing her speed, had set her main 
topgallant-sail and was heeling over 
at a fearsome angle. On board the 
Salem there was now much doubt and 
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19 
confusion of thought. First, the cap. 
tain and mate thought she would clear § °° 
the ice as she stood; then the gap § th 
between the line of her course and the | {! 
extreme seaward end of the scarp § h¢ 
seemed to be closing as, with the § ™ 
freshening wind, her leeway increased, § °° 
At last the captain decided he could § 
not risk it; he must go about again— — th 
but further consideration told him it | 
was too late. He had gone on too far, J *b 
There was no room to wear, and if § W! 
she failed to come round head to wind 
at the first attempt she would drift on 
to the ice. He had to go on with it. 
‘Loose the mains’]!” he roared in : 


a voice like thunder. ‘“ Cut the gaskets; J [9 
there’s no time to cast them adrift!” —f she 
mel 


Hands, shaken to the core by the 
intensity of the order as much as by 
its implication, raced aloft and slashed § 8 
the gaskets that held the furled sail § 
to the yard. It blew out in great 
thundering bags of wind and slatted § 


























furiously, but all hands managed tof °8* 
steady it by hauling taut the sheet § 2 
and heaving down the tack. Nowg © 
she was carrying too much canvas,§ °U 
and was heeling till the whole line off 82° 
her lee-rail was under water. On shy *€8 
staggered, lurching viciously and yaw-§ “2° 
ing. about, so that the two men at the§ @" 
wheel could hardly keep her straight. had 
Aloft everything was cracking and his 
the upper spars were bending like hort 
fishing-rods. Once she swerved # he s 
violently to windward that she wag 440 
nearly caught aback. Answering he he s 
hard-up helm she paid off too fang De 
took the bit in her teeth, and mades Ben 
run for the ice. She straightened w she 
again, and it looked as if her increased fran 
speed would take her clear. The mate, hold 
clinging on to the binnacle to steadyg Hes 
himself against the wild lurches, and then 
finding it difficult to take bearings withg '°°> 
the swinging compass card, declared aiff * § 
last that she appeared to be gaining "Y 
on the ice. ni 

There were minutes of agoni th 
suspense that seemed like hours ” 


the moaning boom of the surf bro 
on straining ears. 


There was not 
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soul on board now who did not know 
the fate that awaited him if the Salem 
failed to clear the scarp; but their 
hearts were warm with their success 
in getting the mainsail set before it 
could flap itself into ribbons, and they 
felt that she would not fail. Soon even 
the most pessimistic could see that the 
lane of water between her head and 
the spray-lashed tip of the scarp was 
widening. 

“Yes; she’s drawing ahead, sir 
the mate, almost beside himself with 
excitement, yelled. 

She was going clear by only a cable 
length, but the bearings showed that 
she would clear. Free of the tre- 
mendous strain, but trembling like 
one with ague, Captain Crocker turned 
his attention to the Guiding Star, and 
his sailorly instinct told him at once 
that she was doomed with every soul 
on board. She had missed stays 
again, and wind and waves were 
driving her rapidly on to the ice. No 
seaman’s high courage, no act of man, 
could possibly aid her. His hands 
shook so much that he could hardly 
steady the telescope against a mizzen 
shroud, and when the helpless ship 
came within its vision he wished it 
had not; for what he saw caused 
his very heart-strings to vibrate with 
horror. He saw the Guiding Star crash ; 
he saw the mainmast with all its atten- 
dant yards and gear go by the board ; 
he saw towering seas sweep right over 
her on to the ledges of ice beyond. 
Beneath those cold wave-swept cliffs 
she turned right over, and he saw small 
frantic figures struggle vainly for foot- 
hold on the upturned copper bottom. 
He saw the seas lick them off and fling 
them like corks against the face of the 
ice; then he closed the telescope with 
asnap, for he could not bear to look 
any longer. 

“My God!” he cried in anguish, 
“the women—and the children that 
were playing about her deck !” 

The mate had to shout his reply, 
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for the moaning of the surf on the ice 
had now turned to a hoarse roar. 

“Thank God we can’t hear them!” 
he roared. 

They turned their attention to their 
ship, which in the tense excitement of 
that heart-rending drama they had 
momentarily forgotten. She had 
brought the scarp, with the seething 
maelstrom of broken water that lashed 
it, dead abeam, and a moment later 
her sails could be kept clean full. She 
was eased off till she brought the 
wind abeam; then, responding to the 
more direct pressure on her sails, she 
tore past the gleaming white clifis, 
now less than a cable length to lee- 
ward. A couple of minutes after she 
gained the open ocean, and the receding 
scarp shut out what was left of the 
Guiding Star from further human gazes 

The Salem secured a good offing, 
then turned south-east again on to 
her course. Ahead they could see the 
sails of the Cambridge, by then almost 
hull-down. By dawn next day the 
horizon was clear. Whatever the 
captain of the Cambridge may have 
thought about the long partnership 
that had just been so tragically dis- 
solved he apparently did not agree 
with the adage about two being 
company. He went off on a route of his 
own, but the even sailing still continued ; 
for the ships met again off Melbourne 
Heads. As before, they met at day- 
break, and the mate of the Salem soon 
identified the Cambridge. 

“Mr Sprague,” Captain Crocker 
said, ‘““I guess I’m a good American, 
but—well, somehow, I wish it was 
Johnny Bull that was going into 
Melbourne with us.” 

** Amen to that, sir,” said Mr Sprague. 

The Guiding Siar had gone to the 
port of missing ships, but she was not 
posted as missing ; for Captain Crocker 
was able to report the latitude and 
longitude of her final resting-place. So 
she was officially recorded as lost in 
collision with ice. 
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THE GREAT LORD HAWKE. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


ALTHOUGH the national memory has 
a way of keeping green many great 
events, in this respect it is capricious. 
It is the same with great men. Here 
idiosyncrasy and mere chance play 
their part. Admiral Benbow, for 
instance, is known, like Admiral 
Vernon, from many inn signs; but a 
closer examination of the careers of 
either, while it throws light on the 
reason why they so caught the popular 
imagination, also shows a measure of 
this caprice. Vernon is remembered 
chiefly for his introduction of grog, 
and Benbow for a fine name, a martial 
aspect, and a fighting end. Yet neither 
man, in point of professional skill, can 
compare with the victor of Quiberon 
Bay, whose name has so passed notice 
that, for example, there have been long 
periods when no great ship of the Royal 
Navy bore the proud name of Hawke. 

As if to do something to redress the 
balance, two old songs are still sung, 
one closely and the other remotely 
linked with Hawke’s career. The first 
is ‘“‘ Heart of Oak,” with music 
by Boyce, which made its debut 
in Garrick’s pantomime ‘ Harlequin’s 


When George Monck, who knew 
much of the art of war, wished to 
describe the principal virtues needed, 
he used the words “‘ valour and suffer- 
ance.” Of the two, ‘sufferance,’ or 
patient endurance, with the mind on 
@ single purpose, is usually accounted 
the harder to achieve. It has always 
been the cardinal element in the 
exercise of sea-power, whose relentless 
pressure, slow and silent, must inevit- 
ably be the core of any success, offen- 
sive and defensive, which this country 
has known. 


Invasion,’ produced to celebrate the 
passing of the danger from which 
Hawke had delivered his country. 
Familiar though they are, the words 
are worth study as an instance of how, 
sometimes in minute particulars, the 
same incidents, threats, and dangers 
recur. The second is Cowper’s “ Toll 
for the Brave,” usually sung to Handel's 
noble march in ‘Scipio,’ which com- 
memorates the loss of the Royal George 
in 1782. The drama which attended 
the sinking of this ship lay chiefly in 
the fact that so many perished in her, 
“fast by their native shore.” But she 
was famous long before Kempenfelt, 
for she had carried Hawke to triumph. 
But she was not, as Cowper says, 
** overset.”” The shifting of heavy 
gear to stop a leak proved too 
much for her worn structure. A great 
piece of her bottom fell out, and she 
sank like a stone. She was just over 
@ quarter of a century old; though 
that fact is not in itself significant, 
for the Navy has a tradition of keeping 
ships long in commission, and she was 
still a youngster, even by more recent 
standards. 


In the career of Edward Hawke is 
seen every element of the great pro- 
fessional sea-officer. His rise was slow 
though certain, marked by occasional 
brilliance, helped little by the favour 
of politicians. It culminated, after 
years of patience and sometimes of 
bitter disappointment, in an oppor- 
tunity such as comes but once in a life- 
time, and then not to every commander; 
one demanding each scrap of that 
skill and knowledge which had accumu- 
lated over the years. Although 
Quiberon Bay, St Vincent, Trafalgar, 
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and Matapan were won by brilliance 
in the heat of battle, they would all 
have been impossible without that 
‘sufferance,’ understanding, co-ordina- 
tion and planning which must be built 
up slowly, and with the utmost care, 
by @ commander and his principal 
subordinates. ‘‘ May our officers have 
the eye of a Hawke,” was an old naval 
toast. It is worth recalling how that 
eye was trained. 

Hawke’s father was Cornish, but he 
married a granddaughter of Sir William 
Fairfax of Steeton, and he was thus 
connected with the great Yorkshire 
family which gave the Commonwealth 
eminent leaders. It was to the mother’s 
family, the Bladens, that the son 
looked for what advancement might 
come his way independent of his own 
merit. This was not much ; for it was 
the elder Pitt who ruled in Westminster 
in Hawke’s heyday, and Pitt’s coldness 
was consistent. One piece of good 
fortune he did enjoy was the favour 
of his sovereign. George the Second 
had a better nose for a fighter than 
some of his ministers, which was not 
surprising since he had led troops in 
person in the field of battle. He 
prevented Hawke from being shelved 
at @ moment critical in his career. 

Hawke had been twenty-four years 
at sea, serving in many parts of the 
world, and with his country more 
often than not at war, before he saw 
action. He was by that time almost 
forty, and was in command of the 
Berwick, of seventy guns, at the 
battle of Toulon. He had a reputation 
in the service of being an efficient 
officer, but ill-starred, and the course 
of this engagement did nothing to 
alter the general view. His ship was 
handled with great skill in a poorly 
conducted operation. She beat the 
Spanish Neptuno out of the line, while 
the Poder, too, should have been her 
prize; but of this she was robbed by 
the misconduct of an officer who allowed 
her to be burnt. 

Three years after this battle there 
was @ wholesale promotion of captains, 
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made chiefly in order to elevate 
Boscawen. Hawke would then have 


been retired but for the king’s emphatic 
ruling that “he would not have him 
yellowed.” George had had his eye 
on him ever since he read the Toulon 
despatches. The result was fortunate ; 
for during the next thirty years 
Hawke, despite indifferent health, was 
in positions of high responsibility 
almost throughout, to the great benefit 
of the fleet. He flew his flag in the 
Channel command, the Western fleet, 
the Mediterranean, and ended his long 
career in the highest post to which a 
naval officer could aspire—as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He was no 
unworthy successor to Anson, and he 
had the knowledge of a magnificent 
band of officers risen and rising, eager 
to carry on his work, one which 
included Howe, the Hoods, and Rodney, 
some of whom had served under him 
in action, and all of whom had benefited 
by his example. 

Although professionally Hawke re- 
ceived little check, and came to be 
regarded as indispensable, fortune was 
still not wholly kind. While maintain- 
ing the great blockade of the French— 
Brest in his day was a sealed port 
from May to November—he missed 
decisive engagements at one time or 
another with De la Motte, la Gallisson- 
niere, and Bompart—glittering names 
in French naval history. He had, 
moreover, the disappointment of seeing 
the failure of a combined operation off 
Rochefort in 1757. The youthful Wolfe 
was one of the soldiers who chafed at 
inaction in that affair, and was so soon 
to prove how much better he could 
himself do in circumstances of incom- 
parably greater difficulty. No blame 
attached to Hawke, who had brought 
the troops to the right place without 
molestation, and who could scarcely be 
held responsible for the weather or the 
hesitancy of the generals. 

When Hawke had been knighted, in 
1747, he adopted a motto of character- 
istic pith—the single word ‘Strike.’ 
The honour was bestowed for his 
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successful action against the heavy 
escort of a French convoy from Rochelle, 
bound for America. The convoy itself 
escaped annihilation, though by sending 
word to the West Indies he ensured the 
ultimate destruction of the greater part. 
The action showed two things clearly. 
The first was that Hawke (unlike 
many admirals otherwise great) would 
always prefer to keep his force cohesive 
rather than disperse it in pursuit of 
prizes. The second was that he did 
not expect his captains to adhere like 
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robots to the Admiralty ‘ Fighting 
Instructions” of the day. ‘“‘ For God's 
sake,” he wrote later in life to his 
friend Geary, “if you should be % 
lucky as to get sight of the enemy, 
get as close to them as possible. Dp 
not let them shuffle with you by 
engaging at a distance, but get within 
musket-shot’ if you can; that will be 
the way to gain great honour, and will 
be the means to make the action 
decisive.” A few decades later, Nelson 
was acting on that precept. 


ul. 


The comparison between our own 
days and those of the Napoleonic wars 
is often pressed. In some ways a still 
more instructive parallel lies in the 
time when the seeds were sown of 
Britain’s maritime and _ Colonial 
supremacy—the years of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War. 
Here Hawke’s victory at Quiberon Bay 
stands in the precise relationship that 
Trafalgar did to the struggle with 
Napoleon. It was decisive, and it 
took place, like Trafalgar, some years 
before the closing of the struggle. 

The Seven Years’ War, and Wolfe, 
gave us Canada, but we paid a price 
which is not yet fully settled ; for the 
conflict not only determined Britain’s 
future overseas, it foreshadowed that 
in the Prussia of Frederick the Great 
was to lie the appalling future of 
Germany. Frederick opposed Austria 
for German supremacy, and won, 
though the victory took time to mature. 
Austria’s policy, in the interest of her 
non-German possessions—Hungary and 
the Italian provinces—was to keep 
Germany weak. France took her 
side. 

France has known many vicissitudes 
since, as has Germany; but when 
Hitler declared that the Reich was at 
last organised on a Fredrickian model, 
he was merely stating that the fruits 
of the Seven Years’ War had come 
to their full ripening. Although we 


-shores. 


fought in 1758 as Frederick’s allies, he 
complained bitterly that we wer 
conducting one sort of war and he 
another, and that we were little use 
to him. Frederick, indeed, helped 
much in the creation of the European 
legend of perfidious Albion. But in 
@ sense he was right. Britain wa 
discovering one way of development, 
Prussia another, and in the long-rm 
they were utterly antagonistic. The 
Continental enemy might differ from 
era to era; the principle remained— 
that a tolerable balance of power in 
Europe was essential to the peac 
of the western hemisphere and t 
Britain’s trading interests. Whenever 
it has been forgotten it has meant 
danger, and generally war. 

It is too much to claim for Quibero 
Bay that it affected the Europea 
balance of power in anything but 4 
temporary way. What can be said 
with truth is that it was one of the 
most decisive sea battles since the 
Armada, and that it was the first of a 
series of victories which, from tha 
day to this, have given the Royal Nav 
predominance in European waters. 

The immediate circumstances of the 
action were as follows. The French 
had an army assembled in the Morbihan 
in Brittany for the invasion of thes 
Flat-bottomed boats wer 
ready for that dash across the Channé 
so often planned, and so often thwarted 
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by those storm-tossed ships and their 
commanders, upon whom so much 
has always depended. Dunkirk, Havre, 
Brest, L’Orient, these, as now, were 
names heard on every lip. 

The French movement overseas was 
to be covered by a fleet made up by 
uniting the Toulon and Brest squadrons. 
Boscawen smashed the Toulon force, 
but that in Brest remained, and the 
troops were still encamped. Choiseul, 
the French minister, thought that 
Conflans at Brest should meet the 
British at sea before attempting to 
cover the military expedition. If the 
encounter were disastrous, the troops 
would not be lost; if successful, the 
way would be clear. 

About the 5th of November 1759 
a gale blew hard from the west. 
Hawke, who had already kept his 
fleet at sea longer than the timid con- 
sidered prudent, bore up from his 
station off Brest and ran into Torbay, 
where he waited for the wind to shift. 
In his absence, Bompart’s force from 
the West Indies slipped in to join 
Conflans. His seasoned crews were 
distributed among the waiting ships, 
and Conflans, finding an easterly wind 
on the 14th, put to sea, and stood at 
once to southward, believing he had 
eluded Hawke. 

But the wind blew for friend and foe 
alike. Hawke, who had again sailed 
out from Torbay on the 12th, had been 
driven back. He issued a third time 
on the same day as Conflans. Reaching 
his accustomed position, he soon had 
news of the direction in which the 
enemy had been seen. He guessed 
they were bound for Quiberon Bay. 
Thither he shaped his own course, 
under press of sail, and as his great 
ships rolled on their way the London 
mob was burning him in effigy for not 
having already brought his foes to 
account. 

On the 19th Conflans saw ships 
ahead of him, and thought them to 
be those of Commodore Duff, who 
was blockading Quiberon. He was 
right. Conflans gave the order to 
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chase. Duff's squadron then divided. 
One division went before the wind, 
the other hauled up to southward. 
Conflans’ main force followed Duff’s 
first division, that is, it held towards 
the coast. It was not long after this 
that the French rear signalled ships 
to windward. Hawke’s moment had 
come. On the morning of 20th Novem- 
ber the frigate Maidstone, ahead of the 
English fleet, sighted the enemy. 

The French could not at first credit 
Hawke’s diligence, and that his princi- 
pal force could be at hand. Conflans 
ordered his rear division to haul to 
wind and chase Duff’s second group, 
of which only one French ship was 
then in pursuit. A few minutes later, 
and it was seen that Hawke’s fleet 
now coming up was of twenty-three 
ships, including three-deckers. Con- 
flans had twenty-one. Caught as he 
was, his position, according to the 
precedents of naval warfare, seemed 
anything but desperate. It was now 
blowing hard from the west-north-west, 
with every appearance of heavy 
weather, and the ships were on a lee 
shore. Conflans had merely to lead 
in among the rocks and shoals of 
Quiberon Bay, and he should be safe. 
He did so. 

Hawke, who had waited so long for 
this moment, did not hesitate. ‘‘ There 
was a demon in him that wild winter 
day,” says Corbett, “that knew no 
rule nor risk.” He hurled his ships 
pell-mell after the French, making 
their movements serve for his own 
navigation, following hard in their 
wake. ‘‘ Form as you chase,” was his 
order. The guns roared out against 
the thunder of the surf. As Conflans 
rounded the Cardinals, the venomous 
rocks at the entrance to Quiberon Bay, 
the broadsides of the leading English 
ships were brought to bear on the 
French rear. Hawke, breaking all 
convention, was fighting an action in 
a scene of Handelian grandeur in a 
way for which there was no precedent. 
No one but a seaman experienced to 
the marrow would have thought to 
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snatch victory under the very cliffs of 
a hostile shore. 

Waiting was over, and glory before 
his eyes. The first French ship to be 
engaged, finding herself pressed and 
out-manceuvred, opened her lower- 
deck ports. The sea swept in, and 
she sank with most of her company. 
The Royal George herself took another. 
Then another struck, flying a com- 
modore’s pennant ; a fourth sank, and 
the rest were scattered. Seven fled 
to the mouth of the little River Vilaine, 
into which they entered at the top of 
the tide, jettisoning their guns and 
stores as they did so. This was a 
feat never done before, and by it 
four were lost to the French Navy, for 
they broke their backs. Others fled 
south to Rochefort, one being wrecked 
near the mouth of the Loire. The 
flagship, Soleil Royal, rode out in the 
night off Le Croisic. Next day, when 
Conflans found himself alone, he ran 
his ship ashore to keep her out of 
English hands. He was broken. 

“Night was now come,” wrote 
Hawke, “and being on a part of the 
coast among islands and shoals, of 
which we were totally ignorant, without 
@ pilot, as was the greatest part of the 
Squadron, and blowing hard on a lee 
shore, I made the signal to anchor.” 
Not all his ships heard the signal-guns 
from the Royal George, and the night 
was made terrible by unknown distress. 
Two English ships were gone by morn- 
ing, the Hssex and the Resolution. 
They ran upon a shoal, but most of 
their men were saved, and the wrecks 
were burnt. Hawke lost altogether 
about fifty men, once again showing 
how victory may come almost blood- 
lessly to the skilled commander. 

‘** When I consider the season of the 
year,” he said in his despatch, “ the 
hard gales on the day of action, a 
flying enemy, the shortness of the day, 
and the coast they were on, I can 
boldly affirm that all that could 
possibly be done has been done. Had 
we had but two hours more daylight, 
the whole had been totally destroyed 
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or taken ; for we were almost up with 
their van when night overtook us.” 

So much may be done in one short 
day, if there is a Hawke on board the 
flagship, and if he leads Englishmen, 
Ten thousand people on the shore 
had seen their might humbled by 
sea-power. 

There have been actions of equal 
boldness and technical skill before and 
since, but not many. One has occurred 
in our own day in the Mediterranean— 
that by Commander G. H. Stokes, C.B., 
and a destroyer force, when two enemy 
cruisers were sunk, “‘ without hurt or 
loss to the Royal Navy,” as the ‘ London 
Gazette’ recorded, in a classic night 
action close to the enemy shore. The 
physical effects of such successes are 
great; morally, they are shattering. 

Of the many factors which con- 
tributed to Hawke’s achievement, one 
of the most decisive, apart from his 
tactical courage, was his care of the 
fleet itself. While he lived, this was a 
standing blessing. For at least forty 
years after his passing there was never 
so effective a blockade kept up until 
so late in the year, and the reason was 
that never before had a fleet been so 
well fostered and supplied. Hawke 
organised an adequate system of shore 
relief for his men, he fed them better 
than any previous commander, and 
although, like every other officer of 
his day, he complained of the quality 
of the pressed men, he turned them 
quickly enough into first-rate fighting 
material. 

If the effects of the battle were 
weighty, the immediate rewards were 
less so. The Bay of Biscay might be 
an English sea for the rest of the war, 
Quiberon Bay and the Basque Roads 
fleet anchorages, their islands cabbage- 
patches for the seaman’s refreshment, 
but the men soon complained of the 
home authorities that— 


** Now Mountseer‘s beat 


We've noughi to eat 
Since you have nought to fear.” 


Although Hawke himself wrote on 
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16th December 1759 that he had already 
been thirty-one weeks on board, he was 
not ashore in England until another 
full month was out. He arrived in 
London on 21st January 1760, and was 
most flatteringly received at Court. 
But Pitt and Anson were less hand- 
some. Hawke benefited little from 
Pitt’s term of office, though he was 


Of the rest of Hawke’s life it is true 
to say that, like Collingwood’s after 
Trafalgar, it was solely devoted to the 
interests of the naval service, in which, 
again like Collingwood, he wore himself 
out. What little is known of his private 
life is happy. His friendships were 
firm and many, his character that of a 
man devoted to a single end, the glory 
of his country and the good of his 
men. His care for them has been 


indicated, as has his cardinal principle 
of successful action, which was one 
which Mahon emphasises throughout 
his lucid and enduring pages: 


the 
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found indispensable by the great war 
minister. As for Anson, it detracts 
little from the reputation of a great 
man to believe him somewhat jealous 
of Hawke’s triumph. He himself had 
been made a peer for less. Hawke 
waited until he was seventy-one before 
he attained the eminence of the House 
of Lords. 


necessity for concentration upon one 
main object, the destruction of the 
enemy. When he died in 1781 his 
influence over his sea contemporaries 
was so paramount that, although there 
was brilliance in plenty soon to show 
itself, Horace Walpole could write: 
“Lord Hawke is dead, and does 
not seem to have bequeathed his 
mantle to anybody.” Little pomp 
attended his passing, but his monu- 
ment at North Stoneham in Hamp- 
shire records, without exaggeration, 
that “wherever he sailed, Victory 
attended him.” 





BATTLE SCHOOL. 


BY MAJOR J. G. E. HICKSON. 


I HAD just rejoined a battalion after 
a year of life practically confined to an 
office, during which I had indulged in 
no very violent exercise, so that it was 
with some apprehension I learned I 
was to go on a ‘ Battle Course ’ in three 
weeks’ time. 

The first essential was to get moder- 
ately fit before it started ; the second 
to ensure that my equipment fitted 
and would not rub, even after many 
hours’ wear. I set myself aj daily 
‘run’ every evening just before dinner. 
At first I wore only battle-dress and 
boots, and confined myself to alternate 
running and walking along roads; 
gradually I worked up, wearing more 
equipment, putting in a little more 
cross-country and a few more obstacles. 
Before finally leaving for the course 
I could do three miles in twenty-seven 
minutes in full battle order carrying 
a rifle, including a good thirty yards 
crawling flat on my stomach, vaulting 
gates, and jumping dykes up to seven 
and eight feet in width. 

The effect, at first, was complete 
exhaustion; after two or three days 
stiffness began to wear off, and a glow 
of satisfaction used to settle upon me 
after the bath which followed my 
daily run. Gasping, sweating, stagger- 
ing over ploughed fields; it was the 
purest physical agony, but with it 
came satisfaction. Satisfaction at the 
feeling of physical well-being which was 
rapidly overcoming me and at the 
triumph of mind over matter; at the 
knowledge that my spirit could still 
force my body over those last awful 
yards and have something left over, 
even then, for a final sprint. 

My companion on the course from 
my own battalion was to be another 
major—one Shute—some five or six 
years younger than I. I realised 
long before it started that I was 


likely to be the ‘ veteran ’ of the course, 
as indeed proved the case when I got 
there. 

Shute’s ideas of training were not so 
refined as my own. One morning he 
suddenly set out, in battle-dress, boots, 
but no equipment, and ran and walked 
nine miles in an hour and a half. Shute 
was a heavily, built man, who might 
normally be described as radiating 
beer and bonhomie. Such violent 
exercise was not his strong point, but 
he stuck to it, and executed the same 
journey three more times before the 
course started. 

In the opening address the com- 
mandant of the course, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of thirty-one years, of the 
Territorial Army, impressed upon us 
in particular that this was not a 
‘hardening’ course; it was one to 
teach us battle drill in its application 
to the smaller tactical formations, and 
to help us develop ideas of its possi- 
bilities with the larger formations. The 
whole object of ‘ battle drill’ was to 
increase the speed of attack, and 
everything was done with this end in 
view. That we did everything at the 
‘double’ was not so much to make 
us fit as to instil into us a sense of 
‘ urgency,’ not only physical but mental. 
It was remarkable how, as the course 
went on, the efficacy of this policy was 
shown. 

There were about thirty officers 
present, and, as I had foreseen, I was 
the oldest by five or six years at least. 
The first morning we paraded in 
‘clean fatigue’ with rifles. For the 
first time for nearly twenty years, 
since I left Sandhurst, I found myself 
@ private soldier in a section, without 
rank badges, dressed in the well-known 
‘Denim’ overalls, lacking collar and 
tie, and wearing a large pair of army 
boots. I felt distinctly self-conscious, 
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and hoped I would not meet any of 
my more intimate regular army friends 
when so attired. That afternoon a 
sergeant strolled up to me and made 
some most ‘ unofficer-like’ remarks. 
For a second my soldierly heart was 
shocked, until I realised the poor 
fellow had no reason at all to suppose 
that I was an officer. I mumbled an 
unintelligible reply and moved on 
without, I hoped, my blushes being 
seen. 

“No. 1 Section—follow me—double 
march!” We obediently trot after 
our Section Commander, selected for 
the day from among the students. 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry!” intone the 
instructors softly. ‘“‘ Hurry! hurry!” 
I never once heard it said above the 
normal tones of voice, but the impli- 
cation of urgency was unmistakable 
without, somehow, being irritating. 

Our first hours were spent, appro- 
priately enough, in learning how to 
crawl. It had never occurred to me 


before that there were specific methods 
of crawling. My small daughter, it is 
true, started by crawling flat on her 
tummy, for the simple reason that she 


did not realise the use her hands and 
knees might be, but she very soon 
learnt the use of both, and thereafter 
used no other method. For us, how- 
ever, more advanced crawling was 
advocated, and within an hour I 
found myself more or less proficient 
at no less than four distinct methods 
of progress either on all fours, or just 
simply upon my tummy. I thought I 
had got over the worst of the stiffness 
stage before the course started, but I 
was wrong. That hour’s crawling 
produced aches in regions I had never 
dreamed could ache at all. Having 
learnt how to crawl about on a golf- 
course, we were led off to do it under 
more realistic circumstances, and very 
shortly I found myself, with true Boy 
Scout enthusiasm, stalking my fellow 
students up hedgerows, through long 
grass, and over heavy plough. 
The childish delight felt when, posted 
-in some bush or haystack as the 
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‘ enemy,’ one was able not only success- 
fully to hide oneself from the ‘ stalking ’ 
section but to spot them and watch 
their vain efforts at concealment from 
one’s own watchful eye, demonstrated 
how near the surface the child mind 
lies in us all, and brought back long- 
forgotten memories of hide-and-seek 
and ‘tag.’ It was not long before I 
was able to boast that I had crawled 
up every hedgerow visible from the 
window of my billet, and a lot more 
besides. 

Hurry! Hurry! Hurry along there ! 
From end to end of the golf-course 
we ran. The next parade always 
seemed to take place at the opposite 
end. The second afternoon we had 
our ‘battle inoculation.’ This is the 
nearest form that training can take, 
with reasonable safety, to being under 
fire, and consisted simply of being 
herded together in a clearly marked- 
out area on the sandy beach of Beach- 
combe-on-Sea and being shot at by 
expert shots, who put them as near 
as they can without actually hitting 
you. 

As usual, we were at the far end 
of the golf-course when the time 
came. “No. 10 Platoon—follow me,” 
piped our Platoon Commander, and off 
we went. That, I think, was our worst 
run. It was barely a mile, but some- 
how it stood out throughout the three 
weeks of the course’ as one of the 
hardest bits of going in the time. 
About half-way I suddenly bumped 
heavily into the figure in front of me, 
which disclosed itself as my brother 
officer Shute; but what a changed 
Shute! No longer the cheery, rubi- 
cund countenance of Saturday evening 
at the local club fame, but a ghastly 
white-faced Shute, his eyes sticking 
out like hat-pin heads, his face stream- 
ing with sweat, and his feet—even to 
me they seemed bigger than usual. 
What they felt like to him he was not 
slow to disclose once he had got his 
breath back. ‘Hurry up, Shute,” I 
gasped; ‘“‘you’re getting left behind ; 
you're not trying ; think of the honour 
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of the regiment,’ and passed him, as 
swiftly as I could, without waiting for 
his unmusical reply. 

The area to which we were confined 
for our ‘inoculation’ was a triangle 
with sides of about thirty yards. The 
firers were posted about one hundred 
yards away on a slightly higher level, 
they being on the promenade and we 
being below on the sand. “Lie down 
and put your eye-shields on or you 
may get splashed with sand,” said the 
instructors, who were with us in the 
‘triangle of terror. They were also 
armed with bakelite grenades, which, 
we were informed, merely made a 
noise but were otherwise harmless. 
“The shots will go not more than five 
feet over you, so don’t stand up till 
you're told to,” was the next, quite 
unnecessary, instruction. Then ‘ crack- 
crack-crack,’ rifle and light machine-gun 
bullets streamed over and round us. 
We could see them splashing into the 
sea just beyond us, and occasionally 
there was a ‘phut’ and a splash in 
the sand a few feet in front of us, 
coupled with loud crashes and showers 
of sand as the bakelite bombs went 
off about twenty yards outside the 
triangle. 

“Poof!” said one youngster next 
to me, “‘I don’t believe they’re going 
anywhere near us.” “Stand up and 
see,’ I replied, but he did not take 
my advice. The firing ceased, but we 
all demonstrated a remarkable keen- 
ness for the prone position still, which 
was odd, considering the aversion to 
that particular attitude our recent 
experiences of crawling had bred in 
us. “All right; you can stand up 
now, but don’t go outside the triangle,” 
cried the instructors. We stood up 
and shook the sand out of our clothes 
and hair. ‘“ What’s happened to 
him ?” said the same youngster who 
had just evinced his contempt of the 
whole affair, pointing to a figure being 
led off by one of the instructors, holding 
the top of his head and one arm in 
obvious anguish. “‘ That,” I said, “is 
another chap who thought they weren’t 
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going anywhere near us.” It was; 
he spent the next week in hospital 
picking bits of bakelite out of his 
body, surrounded by an admiring 
group of nurses. 

The next stage was our introduction 
to ‘obstacles.’ In terms military it 
appeared that an obstacle comprised 
anything which any normal person 
going for a walk would go a long way 
to avoid altogether: barbed-wire fences 
of various sorts, ditches, gates, black. 
thorn hedges, and brick walls. We 
were shown demonstrations of how to 
tackle these various obstructions, and, 
oddly enough, the effect of the demon- 
strations was not to fill us with awe 
at the prospect of attempting to do the 
same ourselves, but to give us a definite 
urge to try and see if we could not do 
as well. 

We were marched down the side of 
a thick and apparently impenetrable 
hedge. Suddenly came the order, 
“Through that hedge!” And with 
one accord, heads down and steel 
helmets well to the fore, we plunged 
into the prickly mass, to emerge, some- 
what to our surprise and after a short 
but painful tussle, on the other side, 
none the worse for finding a nothing 
if not straightforward solution to a 
hitherto exasperating problem. 

Next came the ‘triple wire.’ This 
consisted of a fence of three coils of 
concertina barbed-wire: two coils side 
by side on the ground, the third laid 
along the top of the other two and 
firmly fixed to them. It stood about 
five feet high. Much has been written 
recently in the Press of the latest way 
of crossing such an obstacle: of the 
leader throwing himself bodily on to the 
fence and bearing it to the ground with 
his weight, the rest of his men using 
him as a bridge as he lies on his un- 
comfortable bed. I was curious to 
see it demonstrated, and still more 
curious to see the after-effects on the 
unfortunate man forming the bridge. 
I made a mental note not to volunteer 
for this one. The demonstration 
platoon formed up in front of the 
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fence; came the order, “ Over the 
fence!’ Three of the tallest men, the 
officer among them, dashed forward, 
and, holding their rifles in both hands 
in front of them to protect their faces, 
flung themselves bodily, face down- 
wards, on to the wire about ten yards 
apart. It sagged with sickening de- 
liberation, and the three ‘bridges’ 
came to rest gently upon the ground 
on their tummies, without any obvious 
sign of agony from the barbs. There- 
upon the rest of the platoon sprang 
forward to the gaps, and, placing 
one foot squarely on the pack of the 
human bridge, leapt nimbly through 
the fence. 

Dependent” upon the intensity of 
the battle, the;men who thus sacrifice 
comfort to expediency are either helped 
to free themselves from their uncom- 
fortable position by those who are 
the last to cross, or left to extricate 
themselves as best they can. In the 
latter case their chances of getting 
away with it before being picked 
off by a sniper are small; even so, I 
was reminded irresistibly of Bairns- 
father’s immortal cartoon of the last 
war. 

The after-effects upon the men who 
flung themselves so nobly into the breach 
appeared to be nothing worse than a 
few mild scratches, no worse than 
those incurred in the passage through 
the hedge, and possibly a tear or two 
in their battle-dress. Nevertheless it 
was with some surprise that, upon 
hearing the instructor call for volun- 
teers from the students to perform the 
same act, I found myself stepping 
forward, determined to have a try. 
However, I was, perhaps fortunately, 
too late, and two others were chosen, 
one of them Shute. 

Now Shute was no light-weight, and 
when, with all his weight propelled 
by considerable enthusiasm, he fell 
face downwards upon the wire, it was 
with no deliberation that it sagged ; 
it positively crumpled up underneath 
him, and he landed with a resounding 
thud at full length on the ground. I 
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could almost hear the wind whistling 
out of him, and guessed that he must, 
at the moment, be even shorter of 
breath than usual. But we had no 
time for pity. With loud shouts we 
took advantage of Shute, and, without 
being too careful where we put our 
feet, we used him as a human 
bridge, as per demonstration. Poor 
Shute; on turning back to help him 
up we saw a sorry sight. Apart from 
his being practically devoid of any 
breath at all, his face was covered with 
blood. He was, nevertheless, grinning 
from ear to ear with his accustomed 
ingenuous enthusiasm. ‘ Who,” he 
said between gasps, “who was the 
blighter who put his foot on my head 
instead of my back? My chin was 
resting on a bit of wire, and the barb 
has taken all the skin off it.” No one 
owned up to the crime, though there 
were many offers of handkerchiefs and 
sympathy to stem the flow. 

The next time I saw Shute was only 
a few minutes later; he was lying on 
his back underneath a fence this time, 
pinned firmly by barbs in every part 
of his clothing and equipment, and, 
although not in any pain, obviously 
filled with a certain degree of despair. 
He had his pack, normally carried on 
the back like a rucksack, entangled 
round his feet, his rifle-sling wrapped 
round one arm, and he was very hot 
and red in the face. He looked, from 
my elevated view-point, not unlike a 
lobster in @ pot. 

“What,” I said to him, “do you 
think you’re doing now, Shute ?” 

“Tm trying to get under this con- 
founded fence, you fool,” he replied 
rudely, “‘ and I’m stuck ; I can’t move 
an inch. Do for heaven’s sake give me 
a hand!” It took three of us quite 
five minutes to extricate him, and 
his language did not improve in the 
process. 

I was more fortunate. The idea was 
to take your pack off and hook it 
round your ankles, so that you could 
get your shoulders flat on the ground 
and then wriggle under the wire, 
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lifting the bottom strands over the 
more prominent parts of your anatomy 
as you went along, and taking care to 
drag your pack and rifle through with 
you. I selected a promising-looking 
bit of fence where the bottom strands 
seemed fairly loose, and wriggled 
underneath without any trouble at 
all, without even taking my pack off. 
Congratulating myself upon accom- 
plishing so difficult a feat so easily, 
without being ostentatious about it, 
I found myself, on arrival on the far 
side of the fence, looking up into the 
face of my section instructor. This 
was a youth of about twenty-three, 
with the face of a peculiarly mischievous 
child, a sense of humour to match, 
and, I was to find as the course went 
on, the tact of an ambassador. “ Easy, 
sir, isn’t it,” he said with a grin, 
“when you know how?” 

The method of tackling a ten-foot 
wall was ingenious, if not so simple 
to accomplish. Two men stand with 
their backs to the wall; one rifle is 
laid across the tops of their packs, 
between their necks and the wall; 
another is held horizontally in front 
of them, one holding each end with 
arms at full length. The first man over, 
using the two rifles as steps, hauls 
himself up to the top of the wall, and 
then lies at full length along it and 
gives a hand to the remainder as they 
climb up. The trouble comes with the 
last man; the last but one uses him 
as a ladder, climbing up on his shoulders. 
Comparatively simple. But the last of 
all has to be hauled up by two men 
remaining on top of the wall. Taking 
@ hand of each of these he, in theory, 
‘walks’ up the wall, hooks his legs 
over the top, and his body is hauled 
up by his companions, so that he 
arrives in a sitting position on top of 
the wall. In our case it did not work 
out quite like this. I formed one of 
the last two on the wall; the last, a 
short, stockily built little man of no 
mean weight, having handed up his 
rifle, clasped one of our hands in each 
of his and walked nimbly up the wall, 
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all in accordance with the book, but 
when his feet reached the top theory 
and practice parted. We were all a 
little exhausted from our previous 
exertions; and when you are lying 
flat along the top of a narrow wall, like 
@ lizard on a rock, and try to haul 
the dead weight of a helpless man up 
to an upright position it is not too 
easy. Frankly, we collapsed. Box, 
the last man, was left, clinging desper- 
ately to our hands, his head down 
about eight feet from the ground, his 
back pressed against the wall, and his 
feet dangling in a graceful parabola 
in front of his own face, instead of 
being hooked over the wall between us 
as they should have been; and there 
we stuck, to the delight of our assembled 
audience. To make matters worse, 
all three of us, including our victim, 
were seized with a ridiculous fit of 
giggling, which only rendered us the 
more helpless. However, we eventu- 
ally accomplished the feat, but Box 
never thought much of that method 
afterwards. 

Thus we trained, night and day, in 
all weathers and in every type of 
country. Mud, water, even nettles, 
meant nothing to me in a very short 
time, though I never got used to 
thistles, and I spent hours picking 
thorns out offmy knees. The final 
test of this more individual side of 
our training was the Assault Course. 
Here, in the space of about three- 
quarters of a mile, was concentrated a 
series of every form of obstacle we had 
previously tried, with some additions. 
The afternoon we had to do this 
chose to be the wettest and coldest 
of the course. In driving rain we were 
lined up in sections about ten yards 
from the first ditch, and on a shout of 
‘**Go!” from an instructor, off we went. 
Now this was not a race. One of our 
number was detailed as Section Com- 
mander, and it was his task to control 
our progress over the whole of the 
course, so that at the end we should 
arrive a fighting unit. ready for the 
bayonet charge, or for controlled fire 
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at a retreating enemy, and not as a 
series of exhausted individuals. This 
is the Section Commander’s most im- 
portant task in war. Our pace, there- 
fore, was set by the slowest individual, 
and it was curious to see how some 
were held up by one type of obstacle 
and some by another. The second 
obstruction met was a ‘fence’ of 
tubular steel scaffolding, such as was 
used, in happier times, for house 
building, or for stands at the Jubilee 
procession. It stood about ten feet 
high, with rungs about three feet 
apart on the near side. The top was 
six feet or so across, and formed by 
lengths of scaffolding about two feet 
apart. On the far side, level with the 
top and hanging over the edge, was a 
strand of concertina barbed-wire, jut- 
ting out about three feet, with a drop 
of ten feet or so to the ground beyond. 
To those with a-moderate head for 
heights it presented no particular 
difficulty, but it was astonishing how 
many baulked at walking across the 
top rungs. Some did walk boldly, 


and took a standing leap over the 


wire to the ground on the other side 
without any trouble. Others went 
across on hands and knees gently ; 
some crawled across, prostrate, and 
then took a frenzied leap over the 
wire, hoping for the best when they 
reached the ground. One man stuck 
altogether in the middle. Neither way 
could he or would he move, in an 
agony of apprehension lest he should 
slip between the top bars. All the 
while instructors, standing at the side 
of the scaffolding, fired live ammuni- 
tion from rifles and Bren guns under- 
neath us as we crossed the scaffolding ; 
others shouted and encouraged, ‘“‘ Hurry 
—hurry! Look before you leap—but 
leap now—hurry—hurry !” But noth- 
ing would move that last unfortunate 
man. The shouts rose in crescendo, 
from both students and instructors ; 
the rifles and Bren guns crackled ; 
‘thunder - flashes’ and gun - cotton 
charges shook the ground; but he 
_Temained firmly clinging to the middle 
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rungs of the top. He cared not 
a whit for shot or shell, but crawl 
that last three feet over the awful 
yawning gap below he could not. 
As I watched him from below, having 
crossed in safety myself, he looked an 
almost dramatic figure, and the scene 
appeared peculiarly realistic. There 
he alternately stood up and collapsed 
on to all fours as his courage ebbed. 
Tin hat askew, rifle clutched in one 
hand, the other clutching the scaffolding, 
amid the wind and the rain, the shots 
and shouting, for a moment the 
epitome of modern battle, with all its 
noise and.mud and agony. At last, 
in @ false frenzy of courage, he sud- 
denly wriggled to the far side; then 
standing up on the last bar he poised 
for a moment as for a dive, and with 
@ despairing shout jumped out over 
the wire. He landed with his legs as 
stiff as pokers instead of bending at 
the knees as one must to break any 
big fall; his tin hat fell over his 
eyes, and he fell flat on his back with 
@ resounding whack. He sat up, blood 
streaming from a gash across his 
nose where the edge of his tin hat 
had cut it, and looked around him 
dazedly ; then, answering the call of 
his Section Commander, with the 
automatic obedience which drill is 
intended to instil in such small matters, 
he gathered himself up and staggered 
on to the next obstacle with the rest 
of us. An exhibition, I thought, of 
true ‘ guts,’ for whatever we think of 
bullets and bayonets, we cannot all be 
steeplejacks, 

On we went, over ditches, through 
and under wire, all the while ‘ nursed ’ 
by the Section Commander and ex- 
horted by instructors. We came to a 
section of ‘low wire’: a series of 
strands arranged horizontally about 
eighteen inches from the ground and ap- 
proximately twenty feet wide. Diving 
flat on to our stomachs we crawled 
painfully underneath it; some, who 
could not keep low enough, got caught 
up with their packs touching the wire ; 
others, who foresaw this, took off their 
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packs and hooked them round their 
feet, struggling into them again when 
they reached the other side. Shots 
whistled low over the wire as we 
passed under it, but one took little 
notice of them, being fully occupied 
in overcoming the obstacles and pre- 
serving what one could of one’s breath 
for the final charge. 

The mud -added to our difficulties, 
and the wind and the rain to our dis- 
comfort, but we were getting hardened, 
and very soon we arrived at the last 
obstacle and were confronted with 
groups of bayonet sacks and targets 
about one hundred and fifty yards in 
front of us. This final phase was the 
vital test, not only of our own powers 
of endurance but of the Section Com- 
mander’s leadership. 

Gasping for breath, wiping hands 
and trigger fingers on our trousers, we 
awaited his order to fire: ‘ Enemy in 
front—sights down—Bren and rifles— 
rapid—FirE!”’’ The Bren-guns stut- 


tered into action, followed by inter- 
rupted bursts of rifle-fire. 


“ Stop— 

PREPARE TO ADVANCE—ADVANCE!” 
We get up and walk forward, approxi- 
mately in line, awaiting the order for 
the final assault from the Section 
Commander. ‘CHarcE!” We lower 
the points of our bayonets, dash for- 
ward with hoarse shouts, and assault 
the sacks stuffed with straw which 
represent the enemy. “ Unload.” The 
exercise is over. We count the hits 
on the targets, and are surprised at 
the number we could show, consider- 
ing our state of exhaustion when we 
fired. 

In addition to this physical side of 
our training we were given what 
might be described as the necessary 
moral fillip through the expedient of a 
series of lectures and propaganda 
films. The latter were not confined 
purely to British productions. 

The Russian films probably produced 
the greatest interest, knowledge of the 
Russian Army being confined mainly 
to certain documents issued officially 
dealing with the technical side and 
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what can be gleaned from the news. 
papers and books. Here we saw it in 
action and in training; we saw the 
factories and the workers in ‘Com- 
munist Russia’ ; wesaw ‘ Communists’ 
smiling, apparently happy, even speak- 
ing kindly to one another. We saw 
few bearded ‘ Bolshevists,’ and the 
O.G.P.U. never figured at all. It was 
difficult, of course, to tell what was 
pure propaganda and what was genuine, 
but there could be no mistaking the 
arrival of Anthony Eden, his visiting 
factories, and his friendly greeting 
from the populace in general. One 
had to have read something about the 
Russian temperament to understand 
the attitude adopted between officer 
and man in the Red Army. ‘ Why do 
you sleep, little brother? You must 
not sleep now; you are on sentry 
duty——-!”” Surely a little odd, com- 
pared to the British Army’s methods 
of dealing with dozing sentries. Yet 
again, to @ man just off duty: ‘ Why 
are you sitting up awake, brother ? 
You should be asleep now, while you 
can ; lie down and go to sleep — 
would be difficult to imagine a British 
officer, let alone a sergeant-major, 
addressing his men as ‘little brothers,’ 
but, as I have said, one has only to 
know a little about the Russian tem- 
perament to understand that. As for 
the rest, we must judge by results. 
The only Polish film shown was 
filled with all the dramatic tragedy 
of Poland. The slaughtering of civilians 
—man, woman, and child—for no 
reason at all, by the brutal Prussian ; 
the call upon God for revenge by the 
Polish peasant who survived his family, 
his enlistment into the Russian Army, 
the granting of his prayer in the final 
scene, in which he meets the perpetrator 
of the crime once again and kills him, 
not with his rifie but with, by choice, 
his hands. Short, intense, epigram- 
matic, it would, before the war, have 
been condemned in England as the 
worst form of melodrama; yet I 
heard not one word of comment to 
that effect from the varied collection 
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of Englishmen with whom I watched 
the film. 

The effect of these films upon myself 
showed their value as propaganda ; as 
far as I could judge their effect on 
others was much the same. I myself 
had been tucked away in a ‘back 
area’ for nearly a year just previously, 
and I had seen and heard little of our 
official military propaganda during that 
time. These films brought home to me, 
almost with a sense of awakening, the 
full horror of the enemy we have to 
fight: his strength, his ruthlessness, 
his power, and, concurrently, the 
thought of the effort we, each one of 
us, must make to break that power 
and prove, once again, that might is 
not right. I had a feeling of having 
got into the middle of the maelstrom 
again, or somewhere near it, and felt 
physically and morally conscious of 
the need for gigantic efforts on the 
part of each individual; in short, I 
felt a great stimulation of the ‘ will to 
win,’ which was exactly, what the films 
were intended to produce. I am con- 
vinced that the large majority of 
those who saw them had a similar 
reaction. 

As the course went on the tests of 
physical endurance increased in severity. 
For whole days we went out, with 
no food between 7 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
and we were continually on the 
move, either walking or running, gener- 
ally the latter. One ‘attack’ after 
another we did, with an interval of 
perhaps ten minutes between each 
to discuss the one just completed. 
Throughout these days we carried our 
full load of equipment and took our 
turn at the Bren-gun, anti-tank rifle, 
or two-inch mortar, any of which added 
well over twenty pounds to our normal 
load of approximately fifty pounds. 
One quickly got used to uncomfortable 
conditions and strenuous physical effort. 
Cheerfulness was the keynote all the 
time; banter, chaff, and even cheerful 
cursing as we tripped over wire, stung 
ourselves with nettles, or got stuck in 
hedges and had to be pulled out by 
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sweating comrades. One morning we 
advanced about a mile and a half up a 
narrow ditch the banks of which were 
thickly overgrown with nettles which 
sometimes reached over our heads. 
One was stung everywhere where the 
skin was exposed—face, hair, neck, and 
hands ; and I, personally, was able to 
prove for the first time the efficacy - 
of the saying, “Grasp the nettle.” 
Nevertheless the effect of those stings 
did not wear off completely for at 
least a fortnight after the course was 
over. We cleared woods of creeping 
enemies who were liable to appear 
from any direction. We also cleared 
them effectually of any game there was 
left. We cleared villages and derelict 
houses. We attacked every known 
form of objective under every type of 
condition it was possible to repro- 
duce. Long before the end of it I 
could lie, at the end of a day, in a hot 
bath and feel a delicious tingling all 
over my body, right to the tips of my 
toes; a tingle of sheer physical ex- 
hilaration, such as I had not felt since 
my early youth. 

Our appetites became monstrous, 
and real credit was due to the school 
cook, who, in spite of rationing, never 
once let us go short of anything we 
asked. 

On the final day we did a series of 
platoon attacks, each one lasting from 
one to one and a half hours. During 
most of this it was my lot to carry and, 
on occasions, to operate the two-inch 
mortar; a handy little weapon to 
look at, but a positive scourge after 
about the fifth hour of carrying. My 
No. 2, was the only other regular 
soldier on the course, so we felt it 
incumbent upon us to show how 
the weapon should be handled. We 
did not come into action for some 
time, and when we did we were 
heartily sick of the ‘handy little 
weapon, besides being extremely wet 
and out of breath. The platoon was 
about to go into a wood to clear it 
of the enemy and required a smoke- 
screen. Shouts of “‘ Mortar, Mortar ! ”’ 
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from the Platoon Commander. No. 2 
and I doubled up the road, which was 
lined with trees, and flinging ourselves 
down got ready to fire in what we 
considered to be record time. I 
twisted the firing handle. There was a 
loud report, followed immediately by 
@ crushing blow in the chest, a crackle 
of breaking twigs in the tree above 
us, then a long and rather anxious 
pause, and finally a ‘fizz’ as the 
smoke-bomb landed about fifty yards 
in front of us, just missing a 
house. In my enthusiasm I had fired 
with the barrel pointing practically 
vertical, and also had omitted to hold 
the platform down by lying upon it in 
the approved style, hence the blow in 
the chest as the mortar recoiled. There 
were loud cries of derision from those 
still near us, including the commandant, 
and many gratuitous instructions as I 
prepared to try again. But my hands 
were wet and the mortar greasy, and 
as I fired, the thing slipped and the 
second bomb shot along almost hori- 
zontally about three feet from the 


ground. By this time the audience 
was almost hysterical, and my No. 2 
was pleading with me to let him have 


a shot. But I stuck to my ‘gun,’ 
and the third shot sailed gracefully 
towards the wood, landed in exactly 
the right spot, and laid a beautiful 
smoke-screen for the platoon to advance 
under. There was no further ribaldry, 
and the commandant grinned as, allow- 
ing No. 2’s pleadings to get the 
better of me, I handed the mortar 
over to him to carry for the rest of 
the battle. 

The final attack finished with an 
advance up a ditch, myself now No. 2 
of the mortar, carrying the ammunition. 
The ditch was really a half-dry dyke 
on the mud-flats; it was about four 
feet deep, so that one could not walk 
upright for fear of exposing oneself. 
If you did you got shot at promptly, 
and the bottom consisted of anything 
up to two feet of thick, glutinous, slimy 
mud, which emitted an almost un- 
believable stench as soon as disturbed. 
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We covered about a mile of this, anj 
it took us nearly an hour—an hour of 
the most painful walking I have eve 
done. At each step one had to pul 
one foot out of the mud, whilst the 
other sank in up to the knee. At the 
same time one had to be careful not 
to let the mortar or ammunition touch 
the ground, or the mud would hav 
made it unusable. Shute was noy 
carrying the mortar, and his consider. 
able weight again took an unfair advan. 
tage of him; he was almost in tear 
before the end. When at last came the 
familiar cry, “‘ Mortar, Mortar!” we 
made despairing efforts to hurry, but 
after three or four steps we were 
speedily reduced to our ‘ fly in butter’ 
gait again, and made our entry into 
the battle rather like a couple of 
anxious tortoises. 

But it was over. No more, for the 
present anyhow, would we have to 
gallivant about like overgrown school- 
boys, short of breath and temper; 
and with this thought uppermost we 
lay on our backs, plastered with mud, 
listening to the commandant’s com- 
mentary upon the scheme. ‘“ That's 
all,” he ended, “and now all you've 
got to do is to run over to that wood 
and you'll find the transport waiting 
to take you home.” ‘“ Run ”—what’s 
this ? The scheme’s over; surely we 
were going to be left in peace now; 
but no. “Come on,” cried the com- 
mandant breezily ; “I always look upon 
this bit as the absolutely final test. 
I know you’re exhausted; now show 
if you’ve got that little something the 
others haven’t got.” And run we did, 
that last agonising mile and a half, 
up @ long, low, killing slope. Shute, 
for the first time, gave in. We left 
him, white as a sheet, staggering along 
with very little grin left, and as we 
passed I took the mortar from him. 
Some minutes later he arrived—last, 
it is true, but running, and grinning 
again. 

It may be asked, what did all this 
teach me, a regular soldier of nearly 
twenty years’ service ? Minor tactics ? 
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There are not many situations one has 
not tackled with a platoon on training 
in twenty years. The‘use of platoon 
weapons in the field ? The Lewis-gun 
and the Bren, the rifle grenade and 
the two-inch mortar differ, from a con- 
structional point of view, as the Brown 
Bess from the modern rifle, but their 
tactical handling varies little, and, 
once again, there are not many weapons 
one has not handled in the field in 
twenty years. 

The answer lies in the commandant’s 
opening remarks: “ A sense of urgency, 
not only physical but mental.” Speed ! 
Speed of thought and speed of action. 
Hury! Hurry! Hurry! We must 
beat the Boche! The speed of our 
small attacks was fantastic, comparing 
them to those of even two years ago. 
In those far-off days everything had 
to be carefully thought out and planned 
almost at leisure, compared to these 
modern methods. Now, plans for 
minor battles are reduced almost to a 
drill. True, it is a flexible drill which 
can be altered to suit circumstances, 
but the orders required are stereo- 


typed, and such that not only N.C.O.’s, 
but the private soldier can under- 
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stand at once, so that he knows 
from the start what he is doing, which 
he rarely did before. Verbal orders 
are reduced to a minimum; within 
five minutes of sighting the enemy 
@ platoon is off, like a pack of long 
dogs—long dogs trained not only to 
move with their utmost speed, but to 
take advantage, automatically, of every 
vestige of cover they can find. 

And this mercurial physical speed 
in itself produces that sense of moral 
urgency which is the main object of 
the course. The combined effect of 
the physical exercise and the mental 
stimulation produced by the propa- 
ganda films and lectures served to 
stir up our brains to a pitch of hope 
and expectancy which could have but 
one result—a longing to get at the 
enemy and annihilate him at the first 
available opportunity ; a conviction 
of the absolute certainty that we 
would beat him if we could but clap 
our eyes upon him. And the result is 
an infantry soldier trained to a pitch 
unknown before; ‘mass production’ 
par excellence ; a mighty army indeed, 
just such as is now defeating the Hun 
in North Africa. 








HOUSEKEEPING IN THE TROPICS. 


BY PAYMASTER LIEUT.-COMMANDER R. J. V. SPURWAY, RB.N. 


The enjoyment over a number of 
years of the comforts of a smoothly 
conducted household in the peaceful 
atmosphere of the English countryside 
is not the best possible preparation for 
the handling of a native staff in the 
sticky tropical climate of one of our 
lesser-known West African colonies. 
Such was one of my problems, however, 
a few days after the word had gone 
forth from the Admiralty that once 
more “‘ England expected,” and officers 
whose services had been dispensed 
with after 1918 emerged from retire- 
ment in their hundreds. 

The internment of the leading local 
Nazi on the outbreak of war had left 
vacant a commodious ‘bungalow’ 
pleasantly situated on the shores of a 
small bay flanking the main harbour. 
It was of a type considered suitable 
for a junior Colonial Government 
official or a European representative 
of one of the trading companies: 
a large sitting-room was converted 
into a dormitory to provide additional 
sleeping accommodation, and, somehow 
or other, no less than seven naval 
officers fitted in happily enough. 
Furniture was of the scantiest, but 
enough chairs to sit on, tables to eat 
at, and beds to sleep in were raked up 
from somewhere, and in a few days all 
was ready except the domestic staff. 

At first sight this seemed a very 
formidable obstacle, and but for the 
‘timely aid of the European police 
officers might well have proved in- 
superable, sinee none of us had any 
experience of local conditions and our 
official duties absorbed all our time. 
Not only were these Good Samaritans 
prepared to seek out and engage the 
appropriate number of black boys, but 
they also undertook to inquire into their 
past history, as only the police could do. 

All this was achieved in an unexpect- 


edly short time, but it was by no mean; 
the only surprising thing: both iy 
numbers and in appearance our prospec. 
tive staff was extremely surprising ani 
unusual. Close on the heels of 
telephone message came a motley 
collection of black men; one of the 
smallest advanced up the steps ani 
proffered a crumpled note ; the other 
remained in the garden jabbering 
excitedly among themselves and eye. 
ing us furtively the while. The lette 
explained that there was a sort oi 
standard complement from which it 
was impossible to depart and _ that 
we were expected to engage the whol 
lot. As there were no less than eleven 
of them it looked as if the wage bill 
was going to be a very heavy item, 
but when it was found that the average 
salary was only about £1 per head per 
month without food this question was 
not so serious after all. 

A cook was a fairly obvious require- 
ment, but the necessity for a ‘small, 
small boy’ to assist him was not 
immediately apparent. Experience 
soon showed, however, that as he did 
about eighty per cent of the cook’ 
work whilst that functionary took his 
ease, his office was no sinecure. The 
employment of a garden boy wa 
another post which seemed slightly 
superfluous at first sight; but the 
Health Authorities required clearing 
work to be done in the garden to 
prevent the formation of breeding: 
places for the dreaded mosquito which, 
in earlier times, had wrought havoc 
among the white population on the 
African coast generally and in this 
colony in particular. The remainder 
of the troupe were ‘ house ’-boys, whose 
duties included waiting at table, clean- 
ing the house, and each doing the 
individual washing of his own par: 
ticular ‘white master.’ 
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After what appeared to be an 
introductory ceremony with the number 
one boy as compére, the troupe sorted 
themselves out: the cook and his 
attendant ‘small, small boy’ betook 
themselves to the kitchen and went to 
sleep in its somewhat doubtful-smell- 
ing purlieus, the garden boy sat under 
a tree outside, and the remainder 
stood about in the hall jabbering and 
giggling, except one who, having 
favoured us with a rather sinister 
grin, departed the way he had come. 
“Him watchman,” said Lamina, the 
number one boy. 

Their ages appeared to vary between 
about sixteen and forty, and, until 
we got used to them, it was difficult 
to remember which was which, although 
the cook was always an outstanding 
personality both in behaviour and in 
stature. He was over six feet in 
height, a good head taller than the 
rest of them, and invariably wore a 
dirty pullover of a faded pink hue. 

Dinner that first night consisted of 
‘locarl chicken,’ quite decently cooked. 
It was very local; for, earlier in the 
evening, its squawks, together with 
sounds of pursuit, had emanated from 
our neighbour’s garden, and, through 
the screen of tropical vegetation, we 
had observed the final capture of this 
extremely agile small bird by the 
united efforts of the whole troupe— 
except the cook. 

After dinner, when all we wanted 
was to be left in peace, our troubles 
began in earnest. The cook having 
emerged from his fastness, which was 
built separately from the main bungalow 
and was reached by a rickety wooden 
bridge, presented himself in the door- 
way of our lounge. He uttered no word 
nor did he deign to look our way ; 
he just stood and gazed over our 
heads. As he seemed prepared to 
remain indefinitely, an inquiry had to 
be made about the reason for his visit. 

** Mark’um book’um,” was the some- 
what cryptic reply. 

“What book’um ?” 

“No book’um.” A pause, and then, 
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with an air of finality, ‘No mark’um 
book’um, no chop.” 

‘Chop’ meant food, so the situation 
looked rather alarming. Further ques- 
tioning got us nowhere and only 
evoked a repetition of the dismal 
announcement, “No book’um; no 
mark’um book’um, no chop.” 

Fortunately Lamina was inquisitive, 
and, sensing some trouble, he sidled 
into the room and appeared alongside 
the tall gaunt figure of the cook. 
Without preamble, but with much 
waving of hands, he plunged into what 
was obviously intended as an explana- 
tion. It was not until approaching the 
end of his speech for lack of breath 
that he seemed to sense that his 
audience was quite unimpressed and 
unappreciative. Rounding on the cook 
he pointed a derisive finger and cried, 
“He one dam fool _blackman—he no 
savee—me savee a 

The cook von anoa to ‘savee’ this 
insult, for he turned away without so 
much as a glance at his denouncer 
and padded back to his domain. By 
the judicious slowing down of the rate 
of utterance we succeeded eventually 
in understanding enough of what the 
voluble Lamina had to say to appre- 
ciate that the ‘ book’ums’ were order- 
books on the local shops, and that the 
signature of the householder was neces- 
sary before any goods would be sup- 
plied—a very reasonable precaution. 

Paper was produced and the cook 
summoned. Further protests that there 
were no ‘book’ums’ were cut short; 
so, changing his ground rapidly, he 
announced abruptly, “ African-filly- 
locarl- meat -very -soft, four- pound.” 
He seemed to consider that this pro- 
nouncement, so strung together as to 
sound like one word, was all that was 
required, and, sphinx-like, relapsed 
into silence¥still staring into space. - 
This turned ‘oa to be four pounds of 
fillet of beef—local produce—and an 
implied guarantee that it would be 
tender, which it was not. Apart from 
a few minor hitches the ceremony of 
‘mark’um book’um’ proceeded satis- 
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factorily until the cook made another 
of his profound pronouncements, this 
time apropos of nothing at all. 

** Lamp black,” said he. 

As we enjoyed the luxury of electric 
light and there were no lamps or stoves 
of any kind in the place, we were com- 
pletely defeated. What was more 
serious, Lamina was equally non- 
plussed. He danced about in his 
excitement and screamed at the imper- 
turbable cook in their native tongue. 
Every time the boy paused for breath 
the cook boomed out, “‘ Lamp black,” 
until we all dissolved into helpless 
mirth—except the cook, who betrayed 
no sign of interest. Eventually someone 
asked how much ‘lamp black’ was 
wanted. “ Four pound,” said the cook. 
The threatened impasse was saved by 
another voice breaking in in quite 
good English, ‘‘He means lamb’s 
back, sah.” 

One of the other house- eee, also 
curious, had come to the rescue, and 
in doing so earned very black looks 
from Lamina, whose wind he had 
stolen. These scowls were returned 
with interest. It was years since I 
had seen such a venomous exchange of 
glances, and then the circumstances 
were very different: nothing more 
than a meeting of a mixed committee 
to arrange a féte for some charitable 
object. Then the veneer of civilisa- 
tion was sufficient to prevent any 
real danger of a brawl, but now, as 
action seemed imminent, we sent them 
all away hurriedly. 

The night was not destined to pass 
without further incident, however, and 
just as I was creeping under my 
mosquito-net, hoping devoutly for an 
undisturbed night’s rest, unmistakable 
sounds of movement came from below. 
Reluctantly turning out again [ stole 
downstairs to investigate, and at the 
far end of the passage espied a cloaked 
figure silhouetted by a shaft of moon- 
light streaming through an open 
window. It was a grim and mysterious 
apparition, but investigation seemed 
necessary ; so, grasping the nearest 
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readily movable object from a table 
in the hall, I advanced not without a 
certain misgiving. My quarry saw 
me coming, however, and promptly 
retreated down a rickety staircase 
which led to ground-level. There was 
nothing for it but to continue the 
pursuit into this black void, though 
imagination conjured up unpleasant 
visions of snakes and spiders, in which 
the place abounded. 

About half-way down my progress 
was arrested by a voice which seemed 
to come from the floor: ‘Me no bad 
man, sah.” In the neighbourhood of 
my knees there appeared the glint of 
white teeth and the whites of eyes, 
He evaded me in the darkness and 
rushed up the stairs again, only to run 
straight into one of the other officers; 
and with a pitiful howl of dismay the 
unknown threw himself on his knees, 
keeping up @ continuous wail that he 
was not a bad man. Investigation with 
the electric torch which my ally had 
thoughtfully brought with him re- 
vealed a very puny, dirty-looking, black 
man clad in rags more tattered even 
than those of our troupe of boys. He 
boasted a sort of cloak, and protruding 
from this general covering was one 
hand which grasped a hooked and 
rusty knife. 

His pitiable state of terror was 
justified perhaps, as he did not know 
our habits, and the light of the torch 
revealed a drawn sword confronting 
him and a vicious-looking carving-knife 
in my hand. It was something of 
an anticlimax to discover that the 
intruder was none other than our 
own night-watchman, who had not 
thought it necessary to acquaint us of 
his arrival earlier in the evening. He 
never disturbed us again by nocturnal 
prowlings, and lived a peaceful life 
for some months until it was found 
that he had rigged up a comfortable 
bed for himself in the wood store, 
where he enjoyed a full night’s rest, 
rent free, and got paid into the 
bargain. His successor was posted in 
the entrance porch until complaints 
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from the occupant of a ground-floor 
bedroom that he was kept awake by 
the watchman’s snores made yet an- 
other station necessary. It was diffi- 
cult to please everyone. 

Everything went smoothly for a few 
days after these initial difficulties until 
one evening the meat was bad—very 
bad; the cook was sent for and asked 
in somewhat lurid terms what he 
meant by buying bad meat. “I 
scent’um and he no stink,” replied the 
cook. By this time we were getting 
used to his strange phrases, and readily 
appreciated that he had substituted 
the word ‘scent ’ for the more common 
verb ‘smell. We accepted his ex- 
planation, but we had no dinner. 
Some deterrent to careless and unsatis- 
factory Shopping had to be evolved. 

About two miles from the bungalow 
a white horse, the sole representative 
of his species in the neighbourhood, 
eked out an apparently purposeless 
existence on a dusty piece of common 
land where grew patches of scrubby 
brown-coloured tufts of scorched grass. 
When complaints arose over the meat 
the cook was accused of having killed 
the horse and served up part of its 
flesh. Despite his denials and to prove 
the reiterated assertion that the horse 
“still live, sah,” he was despatched 
to prove his statement by fetching a 
hair from the horse’s tail. It did not 
work very well the first time, as it was 
not realised that a necessary condition 
to effect the punishment satisfactorily 
was to keep the ‘ small, small boy’ in 
sight until the cook had left. Subse- 
quently the standard of our meat 
ration went up to quite a high level, 
since the cook hated exercise. 

Trouble had been brewing between 
the two senior boys for some time, but 
lo one was prepared for the dramatic 
form in which it broke. It had been 
a extra hot day, noticeable even in 
that climate where the thermometer 
never fell below 80°: a wet, steamy 
heat that sucked out the last ounce of 
ergy. The night duty officer had 
gone home earlier than usual to get 
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some rest in. preparation for his long 
vigil. When the storm broke he 
was sitting in a sort of garden lounge 
commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the tranquil blue waters of the 
bay and the stately palms lining the 
farther bank. His meditations on the 
beauties of nature were rudely shate 
tered by a series of blood-curdling 
yells which cleft the stillness like a 
thunder-clap. Hardly had the yells 
subsided when there followed a crash- 
ing on the floor above and the thudding 
of heavy bodies on the stair leading 
to his retreat. 

He watched the foot of the stairs 
with breathless interest, filled with 
wonderment at the nature of the 
spectacle about to emerge. Nothing 
happened, however, and the yelling 
and banging were replaced by grunts 
and worrying sounds, which seemed 
to indicate that a tremendous struggle 
was in progress hidden from his view 
by the curve of the stairs. 

Half-way down the stairs there was 
@ narrow landing, and peering through 
the gloom he could see that it was 
completely filled with writhing forms 
locked in deadly combat. It was too 
dark to distinguish individuals, and 
anyhow they were much too intent on 
the business in hand to heed his 
shouts ; so, deeming it better to take 
action from above rather than from 
below, he ran round to the steps lead- 
ing to the front door and reached the 
head of the stair. Here the cook was 
firmly installed as an interested and 
appreciative spectator. “One big 
palaver,” he said, reluctantly abandon- 
ing his vantage point. 

So far as could be seen there were 
about six boys involved, and they 
were snapping at one another with 
their teeth and thumping away with 
hands and feet in the most whole- 
hearted fashion. One of those on top 
of the struggling mass either heard or 
saw the officer and made an effort to 
break away, but paid the penalty for 
this distraction by getting bitten on 
the ear, With a howl of agony he 
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sank his teeth into the first limb which 
obtruded itself upon his vision. 

Since it appeared to be a fight to 
the death and there was no prospect 
of quelling the riot single-handed, 
contact with the native police seemed 
to be the only answer, but it was the 
‘small, small boy’ who solved the 
problem. Gurgling with delighted 
anticipation he approached with a 
heavy wooden bucket full of cold 
water. “Throw, sah?” he queried ; 
and without waiting for approval sent 
the water, bucket and all, hurtling on 
to the contestants. 

The whole proceeding was so extra- 
ordinarily like a dog-fight, and the 
remedy one so often used in those 
circumstances, that the white spectator 
forgot his anxiety and burst out laugh- 
ing. The combination of the bucket, 
the cold water, and the laughter proved 
to be too much for the pugilists. The 
noise subsided, and six sweating naked 
black figures unwound themselves and 
filed up the stairs looking very ashamed. 
They were lined up in the hall in the 
full light, and it was found that, 
although all were bleeding from one 
or more bites and scratches, no serious 
damage appeared to have been done. 
Lamina was the worst case, and pre- 
sented a pathetic picture with his 
entire clothing wound round one arm 
to staunch the bleeding from several 
bites. He was so exhausted that he 
could hardly stand up. 

This was the situation which greeted 
our startled eyes on arriving home for 
dinner. Someone made the fatal 
error of asking what the ‘ palaver’ 
was all about. With one accord there 
started five voluble but entirely in- 
coherent and unintelligible explana- 
tions, and it took several minutes to 
quell the pandemonium and restore 
silence. By the time this was achieved 
Lamina appeared sufficiently recovered 
to speak, so he was invited to make 
an explanation. He launched into one 
of his high-speed speeches, the main 
theme of which appeared to have 
something to do with ‘ glass,’ as that 
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word was repeated frequently. No one 
could get the hang of it, so Alpha was 
called upon: 

That worthy, by way of explanation, 
led the way to the dining-room, and 
with unconscious drama silently pointed 
at the table, which was partly laid 
for dinner. Everything seemed jp 
order except that some of the glasse 
were the right way up and others re. 
versed. The usual quota of flies was 
buzzing around, and one of our party 
automatically flicked them away, and 
to prevent further visitations reversed 
an upright glass. The sequel to this 
apparently harmless act was most 
unexpected. With a cry of triumph 
Alpha rounded upon Lamina. ‘“‘ Master, 
he put ’um right,” he cried, and 
advanced with bellicose intent. Lamina 
had had enough, however, and flew 
out of the doorway in terror. Alpha 
was restrained from pursuit partly by 
our shouts and partly by the remainder 
of the gang who blocked his path. 

In the ensuing explanations it tran- 
spired that one of the officers had 
noticed flies in the glasses a few days 
before this episode and had told Alpha 
always to turn them upside down until 
required for use. Lamina, not having 
received these instructions, held the 
view that the white masters could not 
drink out of glasses the wrong way up, 
and refused to comply. It seemed that 
these two boys had gone round and 
round the table, each altering the other’ 
setting of the glasses, faster and faster 
until they had worked themselves into 
a veritable frenzy. Lamina bei 
much smaller had taken refuge i 
flight, and had tried to get to the 
‘white master’ for orders, but was 
run to earth on the stairs. The other 
appeared to have joined in for the 
fun of the thing, but always maintained 
they were trying to stop the fracas. 

‘We were careful after that to give 
all orders either through the number 
one boy or in his presence. 

The constantly damp, heavy atmo 
sphere, which does so much to make 
life uncomfortable on this coast, has 
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a disastrous effect on clothing, and a 
thick green mould forms on all articles 
not in constant use unless they are 
subjected to daily brushing. 

One of our number, who was par- 
ticularly vulnerable in this respect as 
he had most of his peace-time kit with 
him, gave his boy emphatic instructions 
one afternoon to remove everything 
from the wardrobe, to brush each 
garment, and to leave them all hanging 
up for subsequent inspection. 

It was not long after this that our 
after-lunch siesta was terminated 
abruptly by a rending crash, swiftly 
followed by an agonised yell, and then 
dead silence. Suspecting a sudden 
reopening of hostilities between Alpha 
and Lamina we hastened to investi- 
gate, but found the whole troupe, 
except one, curled up asleep under 
the shade of a cotton tree like so many 
monkeys. 

The wielder of the brush it was who 
was missing. As we neared the bed- 
room we heard muffled groans, and, 
quickening our pace, we rushed into 
the room. 


Our united efforts levered the big 


cupboard from its prone position 
athwart the bed and liberated the poor 
wretch underneath, whose twitching 
feet alone were visible to bear evidence 
that the havoc was of human agency. 
He presented a very woebegone appear- 
ance, although, as his thick skull had 
taken the worst of the impact, there 
were no broken bones; in fact a few 
bruises and cuts on the boy’s face, a 
completely wrecked mosquito-net, and 
ashattered bedstead were the sum total 
of the damage. 

It was easy to see what had hap- 
pened: the boy had put hanger after 
hanger, each with its heavy burden 
of uniform, on to the strong cord which 
was stretched across the room to 
carry the mosquito-net. One end of 
this cord was secured to a hook in 
the wall, but the other was attached 
to the top of the cupboard, which, 
though heavy enough to carry the 
mosquito-net, succumbed to the addi- 
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tional burden and fell, burying the 
for once industrious youth and making 
havoc of all in its path. 

In addition to the harmful effect on 
clothing, the climate has a lowering 
effect on the white man’s vitality and 
powers of resistance to all forms of 
major and minor ailments. Even an 
ordinary cold in the head assumes an 
added importance, and failure to recog- 
nise this factor may mean a week on 
the sick list. 

I was in. the bungalow one fore- 
noon nursing such a cold—a real good 
one which had bereft me of all sense 
of taste or smell—when a message 
came through on the telephone that 
we had achieved the priceless gift of 
several pounds of butter. I summoned 
Alpha, who by this time had replaced 
Lamina as number one boy, and super- 
intended the clearing of a space in 
the refrigerator and the subsequent 
stowage of the butter. 

Shortly after this had been success- 
fully completed the officers. returned 
for lunch. With one accord they 
started to complain of a noisome 
smell. My cold prevented me from 
smelling anything. They all agreed 
that it was really terrific and that some- 
thing must be very dead in the vicinity. 
They all poked about without avail 
until Alpha opened the door of the 
refrigerator, when a@ simultaneous yell 
went up. It was some fish—perhaps 
‘had been’ would describe it more 
accurately. Acting on emphatic orders, 
though with a rather mystified expres- 
sion, Alpha carried the offending dish 
into the garden and handed it to the 
garden boy to throw into the sea. How 
Alpha had managed to stow the butter 
with his head inside the refrigerator 
without getting gassed remained an 
unsolved mystery, but it confirmed the 
contention that the natives only man- 
aged to exist in their own homes 
through being entirely impervious to 
all odours. 

Butter was a great source of anxiety, 
since not only was it extremely difficult 
to get, but, even when surrounded with 
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ice, it would start to melt immediately 
it left the precincts of the refrigerator. 
Our dismay was acute therefore when, 
just after we had succeeded in acquir- 
ing a goodly supply, Alpha rang up the 
office and reported in excited tones, 
** Frige he catch fire—allgo bang.” 

We were extremely busy at the 

moment, and it was not for some time 
- afterwards that the enormity of the 
situation dawned upon me. Our 
precious butter—something had to be 
done, and done quickly. Our black 
chauffeur was sent off at the rush. 
“Bring back butter one one time,” I 
told him. ‘One one time’ had a more 
energising effect than ‘ quickly.’ 

A little later the orderly looked in 
at the door with a broad grin on his 
face and intimated that he thought I 
had better come and see the black 
chauffeur. 

** Has he got my butter ?”’ I asked. 

** No, sir, but he seems very excited,” 
was the somewhat cryptic reply. 

Fearing the worst, I went out to 
find the chauffeur brandishing my 
cricket-bat in one hand and a bottle 
of linseed oil in the other. 

“What on earth have you brought 
those for ?”’ I asked furiously. 

** Alpha, him number one boy, give 
them to me,” was the reply. It was 
useless to try and probe the mystery 
with further questions, and I had 
horrible visions of time wasted while 
the butter melted. Making hurried 
arrangements for someone to take 
over my duties for a few minutes, I 
accompanied the chauffeur back to the 
bungalow ‘one one time.’ Alpha 
greeted us at the top of the steps, 
and fixing with a malevolent eye the 
chauffeur, who was carrying the cricket- 
bat and the bottle of bat oil, pro- 
nounced with great solemnity, “‘ Him 
one dam fool boy.” 

“You are one very dam fool boy,” 
I told him. ‘“ Master no want cricket- 
bat; where’s the butter ?” 

We went to the defunct refrigerator, 
and there, on a great block of ice, was 
the butter in perfect condition. I had 
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never credited him with the sense ty 
send out for ice when the refrigeraty 
broke down, and he was delighted by 
my expressions of congratulation rn. 
sulting from relief at finding the butte 
in solid form. Why the cricket-ba, 
though. After much questioning i 
appeared that the chauffeur, havin 
been sent to collect something—he did 
not know what—called ‘ batter,’ wa 
not going to leave empty-handed. Ih 
order to get rid of him, but witha 
shrewd suspicion that it was the wrong 
article, Alpha had given him the bat, 
and was slightly disdainful that the 
chauffeur had been palmed off »% 
easily. 

The question of getting the refriger. 
ator repaired was an urgent one, but 
at length one of the local firms was per- 
suaded to send for it and undertake 
the work of replacing the burnt-out 
motor. Fortunately it was early in the 
morning, and we were still in the 
bungalow when a lorry-load of ragged 
ruffians arrived. The spectacle of the 
removal of the refrigerator proved to 
be worth all the inconvenience caused 
by its default. 

The first set-back occurred when it 
was found that the canopy of the 
lorry was too high to get under ow 
arched gateway. This led to a lot of 
jabbering by ‘the driver, by a larg 
black man who, in addition to the 
more usual coverings, wore @ dilapi- 
dated felt hat, and by one or two of 
the others. The remainder took no 
interest in the proceedings and con- 
tinued to sleep on the floor of the 
lorry. Ultimately it was evidently 
decided that if the lorry could not be 
brought to the refrigerator, the latter 
must be brought to the lorry; so, with 
@ view to summoning his minions, the 
gentleman in the felt hat selected 4 
medium to large-sized boulder from 
those with which our drive was lined, 
and threw it into the body of the lorry. 
This move achieved’ instant success, 
and the party cascaded out, making 
shrill noises like a troupe of monkeys, 
which, indeed, they rather resembled. 
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There were quite a dozen of them, 
and, although the refrigerator was 
large and heavy, it could have been 
handled easily by four people with a 
reasonable amount of co-ordination of 
effort. In order to escape the foreman’s 
stick all had to look busy, however, 
so they crowded round and quite 
effectively impeded each other. When 
the order to lift was given, on no occa- 
sion did any one side lift in conjunction 
with the rest, with the result that the 
machine swayed about in the most 
exciting fashion until the foreman 
called a halt and they lowered it to 
the floor again. Melancholy howls 
arose from one of the party, upon 
whose foot one of the legs was firmly 
planted, but no action was taken to 
free the wretched creature. The fore- 
man gave him a flick with the stick 
when his howls became too loud and 
threatened to drown that worthy’s 
speech of instructions, but apart from 
this no interest was evinced at all. 

The fresh instructions achieved their 
object inasmuch as co-ordinated effort 
was concerned, but such was the 


enthusiasm engendered that at the 
word “Go” the refrigerator shot up 
in the air as if impelled by a strong 
spring, and the top crashed into a 
shelf on which were stored several 
glass jars containing pepper, salt, rice, 


and other commodities. The whole 
outfit crashed to the ground among 
the wreckage of the jars. Our vision 
was obscured temporarily by a veritable 
haze of pepper, from behind which veil 
emerged cries of discomfort accom- 
panied by volleys of sneezes. 

The foreman was temporarily silenced 
and completely nonplussed by the 
magnitude of the disaster, but he came 
out of his trance when he espied one 
of our house-boys laughing at the fun. 
He seemed to regard this as a welcome 
diversion, and immediately hurled him- 
self in pursuit. The house-boy showed 
a turn of speed considerably in excess 
of his normal method of progression 
when in the execution of his duties, 
and, shooting off the edge of the 
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balcony to the ground, a drop of fully 
twelve feet, ie made off into the under- 
growth before his pursuer had got into 
top gear. The foreman lost precious 
time by choosing to descend by the 
ladder. His progress down the ladder 
was accelerated rather than retarded 
by the ‘small, small boy,’ who adroitly 
tripped him at the top. Fortunately 
he landed on his head, and so did 
himself no harm at all, but it 
had the effect of disorganising his 
attack ; so, after retrieving his stick 
and hat, he returned to the scene of 
the crash. 

The sneezing chorus had subsided 
somewhat by the time he returned to 
the direction of operations. A further 
plan of campaign was outlined ; at least 
that was our interpretation, and with 
many frantic wobbles the refrigerator 
was lifted from the floor and the army 
advanced towards the door. 

We felt we had been treated to a 
small-scale replica of the building of 
the pyramids, and a highly imaginative 
picture in a school book depicting 
hundreds of diminutive figures hauling 
an enormous white stone up a steep 
ramp came to mind, but the fun was 
not over. 

As they were deployed it was obvi- 
ously quite impossible for them to 
negotiate the door with their load, and 
we wondered what the plan of rearrange- 
ment was to be. The issue was not long 
in doubt: no adjustment was contem- 
plated, with the result that the whole 
collection became tightly wedged in 
the doorway. The foreman might or 
might not have anticipated this, but 
in any event he was quite prepared to 
deal with the emergency when it arose. 
With shouts of encouragement or 
abuse he belaboured his straining flock 
until they howled. The door did not 
give, the refrigerator did not give, but 
the fact remained that twelve black 
men, plus their burden, got through 
that door, which was only about a 
foot wider than the machine. One of 
the team in particular was literally 
flattened against the door-post, acting 
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as a human fender until his eyes 
nearly bulged out of his head, so great 
was the pressure. 

Once clear of the bottleneck the full 
strength of the effort of the rearguard 
to push on and escape from the fore- 
man’s stick became apparent. With 
the white bulk of the refrigerator tower- 
ing in their midst they plunged down 
the stone steps, overwhelming the 
efforts of those in front to steady their 
headlong speed. The momentum in- 
creased, the angle of the refrigerator 
became more acute, and the last 
vision was of the machine nose-diving 
the last few steps and coming to rest 
with a sickening thud on the prostrate 
bodies of the vanguard. The fall was 
so cushioned that not so much as a 
chip of paint was flaked off. 

By beating all the limbs which pro- 
truded from underneath the fallen 
refrigerator the foreman engendered a 
frenzy on the part of the buried ones 
sufficient to cause the machine to be 
hoisted to its feet again. Quite how 
this was done we could not see. 

The passage across the garden and 
into the lorry was accomplished without 
incident, and the last we saw of our 
refrigerator was its white massiveness 
standing majestically in the middle of 
the lorry surrounded with jabbering, 
gesticulating black men, while the 
foreman’s stick rose and fell regularly 
as a deterrent to those who appeared 
to be preparing to go to sleep. 

The natives’ capacity for sleep was 
truly amazing, and special steps were 
necessary to circumvent indulgence in 
this habit even when they were nomin- 
ally actively engaged on a job of 
work. On one occasion a lorry was 
sent in charge of a native driver and 
an assistant to one of our depots about 
a mile distant to deliver some stores. 
“Go to Friday Street with that load 
one one time,” I instructed the driver. 
I took the precaution of telephoning to 


the officer in charge at the other end, 
and asked him to send the lorry back 
without delay. About an hour later, 
realising that the lorry was still missing, 
I rang through again, only to bk 
informed that it had not turned yp, 
‘Hold on a minute,” said the officer; 
“I will go and see if [I can spot him 
in the street.” He came back with 
the news that the lorry was parked in 
the street with the two natives sound 
asleep inside. The excuse was that 
although they had been told to go to 
Friday Street it had not been specified 
what they were to do when they got 
there, so they went to sleep pending 
further orders. 

One more incident connected with 
motor transport enlivened my last 
few weeks in the colony. It had been 
decided to station armed guards on 
the road leading to the offices to 
prevent the approach of unauthorised 
persons. The black troops who com: 
prised this guard were very smart ani 
keen, and obviously quite determined 
to carry out their duties to the letter. 

They were very conscious of thei 
rifles—too conscious for safety, some 
of us thought. It was not long after 
the institution of this guard that a 
rifle-shot rang out of the gathering 
gloom one evening. An orderly was 
armed with a torch and sent out to 
investigate. He returned shortly after 
wards and reported, “It was the 
senior naval officer, sir, but he was 
only shot in the spare wheel.” The 
distinguished officer, who was a pas: 
senger in the back of the car when the 
spare wheel exploded under him, did 
not take such a complacent view of the 
matter. 

Shortly after this the exigencies of 
the Service broke up our party, and I, 
relinquishing with some regret my 
little part in the White Man’s Burden, 
returned home to England, Civilisation, 
and the London Blitz. 
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In one of the official announcements 
made after the Allied landings on the 
North African coast, it was stated that 
all the vast Armada of ships bearing 
the expedition had arrived safely and 
on time save one; and that this one, 
though disabled, had struggled on 
behind and had also arrived. 

This is the story of the lame duck. 

She was what we call an assault ship 
and what in the United States Navy is 
known as @ combat loader. In any 
offensive operation involving a landing 
on & hostile shore, rather than dis- 
embarkation at a port, these ships are 
the spearhead of the attack. Each 
one carries @ considerable number of 
troops, highly trained for the hazardous 
task of establishing the first footing, 
with special assault craft, fast boats, 
well armed and armoured, for their 
landing. To support them other 


heavy landing-craft for large bodies 


of men, small tanks, guns, ammunition, 
and stores are carried. Fitted with 
workshops and repair facilities of 
al kinds, and carrying food and 
stores enough to keep her small 
army in the field until the general 
commissariat gets going, each is as 
self-sufficient for the work to be done 
as human ingenuity can make it. 
These ships are the embodiment of 
careful expert work by naval and 
military staffs here and in America, 
and are the outward and visible sign 
of that close co-operation between the 
two Services and the two countries that 
is now so satisfactorily at its peak. 

Such was the U.S.S. Stone, a worthy 
representative of her type. A spear- 
head in every way, tempered to a 
high state of efficiency and keenness for 
the work that lay ahead. 

What rotten bad luck, then, that 
she should be the one ship to be 
torpedoed. But torpedoed she was, 
and on the last night before THE night 


THE JOB. 
GILBERT. 


when, at one o’clock in the morning, 
the assault was to take place. 

Good luck, however, was apparent 
in two ways. Firstly, the torpedo 
struck right aft, and although her 
propellers and steering- gear were 
wrecked, the loss of life was light. 
Secondly, a flat calm prevailed, and it 
was very dark. 

A corvette was detailed to stand by 
her, and the rest of the convoy steamed 
on leaving the great ship stopped and 
helpless, an easy target for Ju. 88’s, 
torpedo bombers, or any of the count- 
less U-boats known to be operating 
in the area—a truly uncomfortable 
situation. 

The O.C. troops, however, was not 
worrying about that. What was biting 
him was that he was due on those 
beaches at one o’clock the following 
night, and how the heck was he going 
to get there on time. He went to the 
bridge and made a few inquiries. One 
hundred and fifty-five miles. A _ hell 
of a long way. Well, those landing- 
craft have a good endurance, and it 
was a flat calm; with a little extra 
gasoline... 

He put his idea to the Captain. 
The plan was simple enough. Just 
to put those craft in the water, 
load them with their crews and their 
assault troops and equipment, and 
make their assault—from 155 miles 
away, instead of one mile from the 
beaches as planned. The boats were 
to be navigated and escorted on their 
journey by the corvette. A simple 
plan, perhaps, but one that showed 
the undaunted attacking spirit that 
animated all concerned in it. 

The Captain agreed, though it 
was a bold decision he had to make ; 
for the whole plan depended upon 
sending the corvette with the landing- 
craft, and that would leave the- 
Stone without protection. So off went 
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those boats and men into the night, 
escorted by the corvette, leaving the 
Stone, with the remaining troops on 
board, to await whatever lay in store 
for them. You can picture the scene, 
and imagine, too, the thoughts of those 
on board as the little flotilla dis- 
appeared into the dark night, the 
drone of their engines growing less and 
less till the great ship was left quiet and 
still and absolutely alone. 


While this drama was being enacted 
we in the old ‘W—’ were lying at 
Gibraltar, having returned from six 
days’ work with those vast convoys 
arriving from the North Atlantic. We 
were well accustomed to seeing convoys 
of all sorts, from the everyday slow 
old things to those special ones, 
heavily escorted, which we had helped 
to fight through to Malta from time 
to time. But they were small fry to 
the convoys we had just seen! On 
our way out to meet our own, we had 
passed, not one, but three huge convoys, 
and there were others we did not see. 
All of us were agog with excitement, 
and tried to count the distant masts. 
This, then, was Ir. The BIG THING of 
which for months there had been 
growing signs and whispered specula- 
tion. Here it was—or a part of it— 
before our eyes, made up of every 
kind and class of ship. Stately liners, 
the bearers of proud and well-known 
names; enormous cargo ships; small, 
fast cross-channel steamers, colliers, 
tankers, coasters, and trawlers. It 
was glorious to see: the epitome and 
very proof of British sea-power. 

We had escorted our convoy through 
the Straits, turned it over to our relief, 
and returned to Gibraltar for fuel, and 
there, to our disgust, we sat. No 
immediate task had been allotted to 
us—we were apparently being kept in 
reserve in case @ spare destroyer should 
be required for some unexpected pur- 
pose. This chafed. We felt aggrieved : 
after all, we were the old troupe and 
this was our circus ground. A glorious 
show had been arranged and we had 
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not even, as it were, been offered seats 
by the management. 

The Commodore comforted oy 
Captain. “Don’t you worry, old boy! 
There'll be plenty for all hands befor 
this job’s done.” 

And, sure enough, down he cam 
early next day and took the Captain 
away full speed in his car to be briefed, 
while the Chief raised steam with all 
despatch. 

The ‘ V—,’ alongside us, was coming 
too, and both ships hummed with 
activity—and rumours. There wa 
just time to get a day’s provisions 
on board before the Captain got back, 
Off we went, passing the breakwater 
at eleven o’clock, ringing up the ‘ revs,’ 
for twenty knots as we went through 
the hole. By the time we had cleared 
the bay and were passing Europa 
Point, we had worked up to twenty. 
eight knots, a good enough speed for 
these old veterans of the last war. 

Our Captain told us the news over 
the ship’s loud-speakers. A big Ameri- 
can troop-carrier had been torpedoed 
and disabled. A tug was going to her 
assistance, and we were to escort her 
in tow. 

Little more than half-way to her we 
overtook the tug. This was dis 
appointing. We had thought she 
would be there before us, but it now 
seemed unlikely that she would get 
to the scene before daylight next day. 
We would be there by about 10 p.m.— 
some three hours after dark—and to 
save time we ourselves would have to 
start to tow as soon as we found the 
Stone. So we rigged our towing 
arrangements aft and made ready. 

The position given must have been 
dead accurate; for we sighted the 
great shadow right ahead within 4 
few minutes of the expected time. It 
was as well we did, since it was a very 
dark night with no moon. ‘V—’ 
was ordered to circle round and keep 
up an anti-submarine sweep while we 
closed to consult the Stone through our 
‘ loud-hailer.’ 

Our arrival was hailed by the lame 
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duck with considerable relief. A 
tremendous cheer went up when it 
was discovered that we were a British 
destroyer, and this with resounding 
hand clapping was renewed when the 
(aptain announced that we were ready 
to start taking them in tow at once 
and that ‘V—’ would patrol guard 
around them. The scene had some- 
thing of a film thriller with the arrival 


of the handsome hero in the nick of , 


time and the bold bad villain thwarted 
on the threshold. For the risk of 
U-boat attack at any moment was a 
very real one. 

The Stone had down two of her 
remaining landing-craft, and these had 
been cruising round her. They were 
now most useful in passing the tow. 
Our stern was manceuvred as close as 
possible to the Stone’s bow, and the 
boat brought us the end of a hauling- 
over line. All hands manned this and 
hove over the eye of their big hemp 
hawser. This we brought to the 


towing-slip, which, in turn, was secured 
to a specially strong 44-inch steel wire 
rope taken twice round the after- 


screen. In a very short time all was 
ready, and the Stone had veered the 
tow and some chain cable. 

Very gingerly we moved ahead, slow 
om one engine to tauten the tow; 
then stop; then slow ahead again ; 
thn stop; and so on—a_ tedious 
process. Gradually we got way upon 
her, and went from slow on both 
engines to half-ahead both, fifty revolu- 
tims, and all the time gradually 
tuning towards the east ; for we had 
been told to get the Stone to Algiers 
ii we possibly could do so. At last 
we got on to the course, and for a 
short while all seemed well, and we 
increased another ten revolutions. 
Then off went the Stone with a mad 
yaw to starboard which nothing would 
stop. Perhaps the Captain had been 
4shade too impatient (or shall we say 
hopeful), or else the Stone had not 
veered enough cable to put spring in 
the tow—anyway, it tautened out 
suddenly and parted with a bang 
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half-way between the ships. This 
meant a long and heavy heave for 
our small ship’s company to get in 
many fathoms of that heavy hawser. 
When at last it was all in, we again 
closed the Stone for a megaphone 
consultation to decide the next step. 

Owing to a misunderstanding it 
appeared that the next strongest rope 
in either ship was our 34-inch wire. 
So again a line was passed from ship 
to ship and they hauled over our 
wire and brought it to their cable, 
and we started off again. This time 
they veered four shackles of cable, 
and we were able to move engines with 
somewhat greater confidence. 

But again the same thing happened, 
although this time we did not part 
the tow. As soon as we got good way 
upon her, off she went to starboard 
again, obstinate as a mule, and it 
became apparent that her damaged 
plates and propellers must be jutting 
out to starboard and acting as a fixed 
rudder. Another towing difficulty was 
cruelly demonstrated to us now, and 
we were to see it clearly over and over 
again before the end. As the Stone 
swung off to starboard she, being by 
far the heavier ship, dragged our stern 
round in her direction, and no amount 
of helm nor working of screws would 
stop it: while we went to port, she 
turned to starboard ; and very soon a 
point was reached where we had to 
stop engines to take the weight off 
the tow to avoid parting again. So 
the ships lay at right angles to each 
other, and all headway was lost. 
Again the slow and tedious process 
had to be gone through to get her 
moving and headed in the right direc- 
tion. How many times this dismal 
and extremely tiring and trying opera- 
tion was repeated nobody counted ; 
nor did anybody count the incessant 
helm orders and engine movements 
involved. It was heart-breaking work 
throughout the dark and seemingly 
never-ending night. 

It may here be explained that a 
tug would not have experienced the 
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same trouble. Her point of tow is 
approximately at her turning or pivot- 
ing point, so that she could have 
steered a@ course without having her 
stern pulled round. On the other 
hand, if the steering difficulty can be 
overcome, a destroyer, having more 
power and bigger screws, can pull a 
much greater weight. 

At first dawn the tug found us. We 
had made some progress, but precious 
little in relation to the effort expended— 
perhaps ten miles in as many hours! 
We arranged by signal that the tug, 
a little Admiralty ‘ Saint ’ class, should 
put her line into the stern of the 
Stone and keep hauling over to star- 
board and so keep in check the tendency 
to turn. 

To our joy, it worked ;fand for a 
time all went well, steering a nice 
steady course, doing revolutions for 
about seven knots and making good 
about three. But this did not last 
long. A slight north-easterly wind 
had sprung up unnoticed, bringing 
with it a short choppy sea. Our 
course for Algiers was a bit south of 
east, So this was on our port bow. 

Soon after nine o’clock the tug 
parted one of her lines. It evidently 
needed a biggish strain to keep the 
tow on her course; and after another 
half-hour her other line parted and 
away went the Stone to starboard, and 
we had to think again. 

This time we decided to try putting 
the tug on to the Stone’s port bow to 
keep her straight while we towed 
normally from ahead. But when we 
started to go ahead like this, the wind 
having further freshened, we found we 
could not get turned into the wind 
at all, being again held by the stern 
as before. So reluctantly we slipped 
our tow and left it to the tug alone. 

Suddenly, “ Aircraft ! Bearing Green 
nine O!” from the starboard look-out. 
“It’s a Ju. 88, sir!” 

From the officer of the watch, 
“Stand by all guns.” 

It was what we had all the time 
expected, and although it made no 
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attack it must have seen our plight, 
All three ships fired some rounds, but 
it was a diffic:lt target in the low 
rain clouds, and was soon out of sight 
and range. It was sure, however, to 
report us and our position; and we 
were left with the rather uncomfortable 
feeling of having been found out. We 
were well within easy bomber range 
and just within torpedo-bomber range, 


_ and, of course, the U-boats. ... 


All that night the tow continued 
without incident while the _ two 
destroyers kept up the circling patrol. 
The wind and sea gradually increased, 
and the speed of advance grew less 
and less. At daybreak it seemed that 
only about two knots’ headway was 
being made, by noon scarcely any, 
and soon after the wind and sea were 
so strong that the tug could no longer 
keep the Stone head to wind at all. 
The wind had now reached almost 
gale force from the east, and the sea 
was very rough and steep. 

It was difficult to know what to do. 
The weather showed no sign of moderat- 
ing, and yet it did not seem likely to 
persist for long. We knew that a more 
powerful tug had been sent, and in 
the meantime it could hardly be hoped 
that we with our 34-inch wire would do 
better than the tug with her 4}-inch, 
If only we could have had a really 
big wire! There was nothing for it 
but to let the little tug do her best 
and wait till the larger one arrived. 

However, the Stone signalled that 
they did not like the réle of sitting 
duck, and asked us to try again with 
their 2-inch wire. 

“‘Two-inch wire! What the hell’s 
the good of that!” we thought. 

Then it dawned upon us. They 
meant diameter, and they all the time 
had a wire of over six inches by our 
measurements! The very thing we 
were longing for. Why, oh why, had 
we not discovered this before ! 

The plan now was that we should 
tow the Stone with this great powerful 
rope, and, to overcome the steering 
difficulty, the tug should tow ws 
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in tandem. In other words, we would 
supply the pull, while the tug would 
seer and keep us on the course. 

These big heavy wires require careful 
pandling, so it was already late after- 
non before the Stone was ready to 

the tow. We closed as before, 
and the Captain put our stern as close 
umder the bows of the Stone as was 
sie, and then the tough fight began. 
First, we got @ small hemp across, and 
vith this we hauled over our 33-inch 
wire which we had previously slipped. 
On the end of this was the big wire. 
It was “‘ Clear lower deck!” with a 
vengeance, as it needed all hands and 
the cook to get it across. Yet in came 
the end in a very short time, but, to 
or dismay, the eye was ‘foul.’ It is 
dificult to explain, but instead of 
having @ free eye and shackle to play 
with and plenty of scope to bring to 
our slip, there was none at all; and 
to make matters worse the shackle, a 
patent one, had jammed. There was 
nothing else for it but to ‘hang’ the 
whole lot and hold it while the eye 
and thimble of our wire was cut clear 
of the shackle to admit the tongue of 
the slip. 

Only those who have done it can 
appreciate what that means. This wire 
is made of the very hardest tempered 
steel, and it had to be cut bit by bit 
by hack-saw and cold chisel. The 
ship was beam on to the wind, rolling 
heavily and washing down continually. 
Moreover, it was getting dark, and was, 
infact, pitch-dark before they finished. 
It was a ghastly job, and it took an 
hour and a half, and there were tired 
ams and bleeding hands at the end 
of it. 

That was their anguish aft. Ours 
o the bridge was to keep any strain 
from coming on the tow before it was 
fnally secured at both ends. This 
meant constant watchfulness every 
second of all that time and constant 
movements of the engines. The Stone 
was drifting much faster than ourselves, 
yet both ships were beam on to the 
wind and the engines had to be moved 
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continually, ahead one and astern the 
other to keep our stern chasing after 
her bow. 

Meanwhile the Stone was having her 
troubles too, but in the end the tow was 
ready and secured in both ships—four 
shackles of the Stone’s cable and 150 
fathoms of her 6}-inch wire. Now 
came what we thought would be 
comparatively easy, but which proved 
oddly difficult—the tug taking us in 
tow. 

She came close to windward and we 
loaded our Coston gun. This is a rifle 
firing a weight which carries over a 
light but strong string. It was very 
dark, and the gunner’s mate fired, we 
thought, a shade early. However, the 
line got across, for we could feel it 
tauten as we tried to draw it in. Yet 
the tug’s crew could not find their end. 
We could hear strange words being 
said about that line as they searched 
and groped for it in the darkness. 
They could not, of course, show a 
light, and after a bit the line lost its 
hold, went slack, and we hauled it in. 
It had probably been over her wireless 
aerials far out of reach. 

So then we floated up to windward 
a ‘grass’ line with buoys at intervals, 
the one at the end having a small 
shaded light in it. At the second 
attempt the tug managed to pick this 
up, and then we hauled across her tow 
to shackle on to our cable. It was 
not all so easy as the telling, but at 
last we had veered our five shackles of 
cable, and at 9.00 p.m., four hours after 
the first beginning, both tows were well 
secured and we started to go ahead. 

We had, in a small gale and mostly 
in darkness, performed simultaneously 
the two major evolutions of the old 
peace-time drills—‘ tow forward’ and 
‘tow aft.’ It had taken some time, 
but we had done it. Thank God for 
those peace-time drills ! 

Now we were on terms with the 
Stone. Nothing would part that great 
wire, and we really felt we could tug 
her to blazes and back. No matter 
how she yawed now (and she did !), 
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we had the brave little tug ahead to 
steer us, and lots of horse-power and a 
good strong wire. As if recognising 
the inevitable, she behaved much better 
and followed, a shade off the course 
maybe and slightly crab-fashioned, but 
docile and steady as a rock. 

We were now doing revolutions for 
about eight knots. At first, though it 
was hard to say, we did not think we 
were making good much more than 
two, but later the wind fell consider- 
ably and the sea slackened, and we 
achieved a good three knots. 

All day things improved, but it was 
hard to judge our speed as the sky 
was still overcast and we got no sights. 
At times we seemed to be going quite 
fast—we had worked up the ‘revs.’ 
to ten knots, but there was quite a 
breeze against us still. Number One 
tried a ‘Dutchman’s Log.’ He and 
‘the Buffer’ would go right forward 
armed with a stop-watch and bits of 
wood. ‘The Buffer’ would hurl his 
bit of wood as far forward and as far 
out as he could, and Number One would 
start his watch as the wood ‘passed a 
certain stanchion. Then would begin 
the best spectacle of all. Number One, 
watch in hand, doing a flat-out obstacle 
race down from the forecastle and 
along the upper deck to the stern in 
order to be there in time to stop his 
watch as the wood passed the 100-yard 
mark! We called it the Flying Dutch- 
man’s Log and other rudenesses, and 
when he said that the mean of several 
readings came to 4°7 knots we told 
him to cancel the F. It hardly seemed 
likely, but events showed that he was 
just about right and we were going 
along far better than we thought. 

The weather continued to improve 
and the sky cleared, and it was obvious 
that we were now doing five knots and 
more. The poor old ‘ V—’ was still 
turning circles round us. We had 
made her reverse every now and again 
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and go anti-clockwise to ‘shake out 
the turns,’ since they had complained 
of giddiness. 

It was at about 4 p.m. that we 
sighted the big ships with their imposing 
screen of new destroyers, and we knew 
that we had gained our object. It 
was a grand sight in the bright sun 
and blue water; and as we came up 
on them in our somewhat unorthodox 
tandem formation we were cheered by 
@ most encouraging “ Well done!” 
signal from the Admiral. Another 
from one of his destroyers was not so 
polite: it read, “ Please tell us. Who's 
pulling and who’s pushing ? ” 

That night was uneventful except 
that in the first watch and again in 
the middle Hun aircraft dropped flares, 
Although they were not near they 
seemed to be, and each new lot nearer 
than the last. It is a horrible feeling, 
they were very bright and lasted a 
terribly long time. The great thing 
about flares is that you are never so 
lit up or so exposed as you feel you 
must be. That is, however, but slight 
comfort at the time. 

We steered a course to time our 
arrival close off the harbour at daylight, 
and to be under fighter protection 
during this critical period. We man- 
aged this quite well, but there was a 
brisk little air raid as we approached. 
Plenty of gun-fire, but no bombs—the 
kind we prefer—and the bursts looked 
grand in the pale-blue sky. 

We shortened in the tow to keep it 
off the bottom, and brought the Stone 
slowly through the lines of anchored 
shipping to her allotted berth. Nor 
did we slip till she was about to let 
go her anchor. We had towed her 
155 miles, and during the last night we 
had done six and a half knots. There 
was nothing spectacular about it all— 
no attacks and no heroics or anything 
of that sort—just one more case of 
“* Destroyer—Maid of all Work.” 
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